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copies New Edition, with 18 colored plates and other 
tilustrations Postpaid, $3.75; net, 83.50 
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By Prof. HENRY MORLEY, LL.D. Five volun: 


New Edition with Supplemer to each volume, bringing 
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Mary Gray 
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juthor of “Uther and Igraine,” ete juthor of “Trespass,” ete tuthor of “Pegoy the Daughter,” ct 
The story of a saintly maid who The “shoulder-knot” is an incubus \ wi ome, fresh romance of a 

moved among rough, uncouth men in in imp of terror that saps the man ung girl, whose quiet excellen 

warring, mediwval Sussex It is a strength and twists mental vision idd discriminating re ads ra to 

romance of genuine charm and color Mrs. Dudeney is at her best in this M Tynan'’s audience 
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Important New Macmillan Books 


READY THIS DAY. 
The New Book by the Author of - The Art of Cross-E-xamination ' 


——. L. Wellman’s Day in Court 
» The Subtle Arts of Great Advocates 


’ a vi whic Bi can be regarded by legal! minds as rich in hints of high practical and professional value, has 
t t for t general reader keener than most fiction. Yet this is what may be said justly of Mr. Wellman’s books. 
Ready this day. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net; postpaid $2.18. 


Mr. Frederic Paxson’s The Last American Frontier 


lat of life and romance true stories of the adventurous years during which “the Great American 
f t map and the B ny express and the road agent flourished along in western gulches. 
In the Seri { Stories m amavis in History. Cloth, tlustrated, $1.50 net; postpaid $1.62. Ready this day. 
Dr. H. od King’s ne « book The Ethics of Jesus 
f Oberlin has done nothing more stimulating than this clear, practical analysis of the simple principles of 
form the bulk of the teaching of Christ Cloth, 16mo. Ready this day. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.60. 


Dr. Andrew M. Fairbairn’s Studies in Religion and Theology 


d f Mansfield College, Oxford, author of “The Philosophy of the Christian Religion,” 


i study of the church in ide aand im history. The book has been long in demand by students of 
d for the range of his learning, id the breadth and sympathy of his generalizations carry 
of mastery of a great subject Cloth, ready this day, $3.50 net; postpaid $3.68. 
Professor William L. Lions af s _Essays on Modern Novelists 
f \ ale di scusses the novel t ial for the study of contemporary life, and by way of illustration takes 
fa ide range 4 B n Transcript sums up a long leading review by calling these 
pat \ tio of literary | l s have been brought to the thinking public in many a long day.” 


Cloth, t2mo, $1.50 net; postpaid $1.60 
Professor C. T. Winchester’s ve v0 
A Group of ites Essayists of the Early Nineteenth Century 


sleyan revives an acquaintance with the first English masters of this intimate, self-revealing art. 
g te npare their work with that of such contemporary essayists as Chesterton, Dobson, Lucas, 


Cloth, 12mo0, $1.50 net; postpaid $1.60. 


Dr. Robert Fz Horton’s sew bovk Great Issues 


book for the man who feels that the pressure of detail in modern life is liable to obscure his vision of life as 
! which count, and which every man with any influence must face. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.59 net; postpaid $1.60. 


Professor Francis G. Peabody’s 2lwatle new book 
The tere to the Social Question 


dy of * ird has supplied an introduction to the study of social ethics which deserves the word “indispen- 


i hows P wW pt ophy, social science, economics and ethics respectively contribute to the solution of this funda- 
i ig $ questi Cloth, 12mo0, $1.25 net; postpaid $1.35. 
. . . . 
Pecleoent ‘Samuel CG. “ Smith’ . Religion in the Making 
l’rofessor Smith of the University of Minnesota has thoroughly tested the methods of sociology in interpreting the Bible, and 
finds the Seript n unequalled source of sociological material. His book is one of unusual interest. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 met; postpaid $1.35. 


Dr. De Groot’ 8 wok on The Bore gs of the Chinese 


Dr. D e University of Leyden, one of the highest ae authorities on the subject, was invited to this country to 
deliver ¢ P ich form the ba f this be k it Ha rd before audiences especially interested in missions. Uniform 
with Dr. Je n to the Stud f tive ‘Religi n. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; postpaid $1.35. 
Dr. Horace G. Underwood’ s ‘The Religions of Eastern Asia 
Dr. Und to analyze the eastern conceptions of God and their results in tradition and life, and to compare 
these with ¢ Cloth, $1.50 net; postpaid $1.60. 
Mr. Herbert Croly’ $ The Promise of American Life 
be ‘ ted by thinking men. It is the wholesomest antidote possible for the prevalent feeling that while 
1 rican d cra | lisappointing, it is likely to become even more so in the future. The work is strong and sound, 
t ely and int ting Cloth, &8vo, $2.00 net; postpaid $2.14. 


TO BE READY NEXT WEEK. 
Mr. G. E. Woodberry'’s The Inspiration of Poetry 


\ f oet of distinetion and also a critic of poetry who may be trusted as a guide to its deeper meanings 
sbtle “be aut i ipplies to a special list of the world’s great names his probe for the sources of the inspiration 
each p ‘ Ready next week. 
Dr. Irving King’s 8 The Development of Religion 
tudy in tl j my of primitive religion, tra out the gradual building up of the religious attitude through 
tiviteer which ippear ny itive social grou p Ready next week. 
. .* . 

Dr. Henry van Dyke’s ve v0 The Spirit of America 
r van Dyke of Princeton discusses the permanent elements, the convictions and ideals which have developed present 
Line ind a influencing them. His Sorbonne lectures on which the book is based were received with heartiest sympathy 
y French audiences Cloth, 8vo. Ready February 16. 
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+The clique that rules in the Senate 





and guides the destinies of this nation 
must be beginning to wonder whether 
their tariff victory of last summer was 
not, after all, of the Pyrrhic order. When 
a befooled and disillusioned country 
voiced its resentment against the Ald- 
rich and Cannon crowd, there must have 
been few who believed that punishment 
could come so soon after them. If there 
was hope of relief, it was of relief in 
some extraordinary way. The guilty 
men might die or be suddenly convert- 
ed or go mad and resign. But who was 
sanguine enough to foresee that within 
half a year Cannon would be a sinking 
craft, and that they of the innermost 
circle of Olympus, Hale of Maine, 
Lodge of Massachusetts, Scott of West 
Virginia, would be anxious about their 
places in the Senate? Insurgency has 
become a nation-wide disease within 
the Republican party. When the closed 
Senatorial preserves in New England 
begin to fall away from their feudal 
owners we seem to be indeed on the eve 
of a débdcle. It is now impossible that 
the Aldrich-Cannon crowd can ever play 
another thimble-rigging game on the 
country. The question is whether they 
can escape the consequences of their 
past deeds. 

The Administration policy of perfect 
frankness is plainly being followed in 
Ohio. It is openly admitted by the Pres- 
ident that there is great danger of the 
Republicans losing his own State this 
year. Hence the need of beginning in 
February a campaign to prevent tl? re- 
election of Gov. Harmon in November. 
After frequent conferences at the White 
House, the Ohio Senators, with members 
of the Republican State Committee, de- 
cided that something vigorous must be 
done, and accordingly Mr. Wade Ellis 
resigns frém the Department of Justice 
to take charge of the campaign in Ohio. 
He has been known as the chief “Trust- 
buster” of the Administration, but while 
it is important to curb Trusts, it is still 
more important to curb Harmon. This 
preliminary display advertisement will, 
of course, fix the attention of the coun- 


try upon the fight in Ohio, and make the 
Democratic Governor of that Republican 
State even more of a national figure 
than before. If he wins, or makes a 
rousing campaign while failing of actual 
election, his nomination by the Demo- 
crats for the Presidency in 1912 will be 
highly probable. The elaborate prepara- 
tions of the Administration to make war 
upon him will necessarily work towards 
that result. 


The full text of the Federal incorpora- 
tion bill proposed by the Administration 
is now published and it proves the so 
called “outline” of the measure, printed 
a week or two ago in some of the news- 
papers, to have been based on rather 
absurd misinformation. The bill as draft- 
ed does not at all give a free hand to 
holding companies. It does provide ma- 
chinery whereby a corporation may be 
formed under a Federal charter “to take 
over the property and business of any 
existing corporation” chartered by a 
State; but the primary purpose of the 
provision seems to be simply to enable 
State-chartered corporations to reorgan- 
ize under the Federal law. Even this 
change of form is surrounded by care- 
ful restrictions It must be approved 
by vote of two-thirds of the capital stock 
of the corporation whose business is to 
be acquired; it must be favorably pass 
ed on, after investigation and appraisal, 
by the Commissioner of Corporations, 
and it holds legally responsible for an) 
mis-statement the directors applying for 
such transfer of property. Furthermore, 
the proposed bill explicitly provides that 
if the Sherman Act or any other Fed- 
eral law shall be violated, through con- 
tracts, combinations, or attempt to mo- 
nopolize interstate commerce, the offend- 
ing corporation’s charter shall be for- 
feited and a receiver appointed for it. 
Clauses affecting issue of both stock and 
bonds are drawn with the manifest view 
to preventing such financial exploits as 
the industrial combinations of 1899 and 
1901, on the basis of inflated capital, 
and the bonding of numerous railways 
in 1902, and of the Union Pacific par- 
ticularly in 1906, for the purpose of 
buying other railway stocks at inflated 
prices. As matters stand to-day, there 
is little probability of the enactment of 
such a law in the present session of Con- 


gress. It is well, however, to have so 
carefu' and thorough a draft of the plan 
made public at this time, so that crit 
icism, favorable and unfavorable, may 


be given to it. 


Ex-Senator Edmunds’s letter to Mr 
Charles P. Howland on the Anti-Trust 
Law presents more than one element of 
unusual interest. In the first place, it 
comes from a man of eighty-two, but 
is written with a vigor and incisiveness 
much more suggestive of twenty-eight; 
and it comes from a man who was for 
a generation, one of the small and re 
markable group of great lawyers in the 
United States Senate. 
Mr. Edmunds’s letter, two particular 


There are, in 


statements of fact that deserve syecia! 
notice. The first is that the Anti-Trust 
Act, which is habitually referred to un 
der the name of Senator Sherman, was 
not his work, or the work of any other 
member of the Finance Committee; it 
was completely rewritten by tha Ju 
diciary Committee, and was really the 
work of “one of the members of that 
committee’’—which is merely Mr. Ed 
munds’s way of saying that it was his 
own work. The other particular state 
ment of fact is that, in the Knight case, 
the decision in which did so much to 
weaken the efficacy of the law, the feel 
ing of members of the bar of the Su 
preme Court was that the case had been 
very feebly and inefficiently presented to 
the court. As for Mr. Edmunds’s gen 
eral views, they agree with a growing 
conviction in and out of Government 
circles—that a vigorous upholding of 
the law along lines that time will make 
plainer is capable of accomplishing great 
and vitally needed results. No law ad- 
ministers itself; and in establishing a 
law so comprehensive and complex in 
scope, we must be prepared for difficul 


ties and delays 


“The verdict last Friday of a jury at 
Hartford fixing at $74,000 the damages 
which the hatters’ union must pay to a 
firm whose business it had sought to 
cripple or destroy by means of a boy- 
cott, is only a logical carrying out of the 
decision of the Supreme Court. The ques- 
tion of law was taken before that tri 
bunal on demurrer, and it held that a 
labor union was exactly on the footing 
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of a corporation in being subject to pros- 
ecution for conspiring to stifle competi- 


tion and obstruct the flow of interstate 
. 


commerce. After that, the facts being 
established, it was only left for a jury 
to assess the damages in accordance 
with the law. Here is no question of re- 
fusing workingmen the right to com- 
bine, no quarrel about “government by 
injunction,” but just the simple princi- 
ple that laboring men and labor unions 
must submit like everybody else to the 
law of the land. An appeal is to be 
taken on the ground that the damages 
are excessive—they are automatically 
tripled by the Anti-Trust Act, so that 
the total would be $222,000—and doubt- 
less the lawfulness of making the indi- 
vidual members of the union liable will 
be argued before the courts. That is 
within the rights of the men. They are 
as much entitled as millionaire bankers 
to exhaust their legal remedies. But 
the more thoughtful and sober leaders 
of labor organizations must see that, 
with the law laid down as it was in the 
Gompers case and now in the case of 
the Danbury hatters, such boycotts must 
be abandoned as illegal. 


The refusal of Western railways to 
comply with the demands of the fire- 
men for a heavy increase of wages and 
other changes was accompanied by an ex- 
pression of willingness to arbitrate the 
question of wages. This would seem to 
indicate a recognition of the changed 
conditions that must be reckoned with, 
and probably, above all, of the advance 
of prices. Whatever the causes of in- 
creased price, the increase itself is a pal- 
pable fact, and one that is world-wide in 
its manifestation; and all employers of 
labor will have to give this fact ade- 


quate recognition sooner or later. What | 


was insisted on, in season and out of 
season, by the opponents of free silver 
is now taking place, though the era of 
advancing prices has come about in quite 
other ways than the adoption of Mr. 
Bryan's proposal. The working people of 
the country were warned that when the 
dollar was cheapened—that is, when 
prices were raised—they would be 
among the last to have the higher scale 
of prices applied to what they had to 
sell, labor. This was the experience of 
the civil war days, with the greenback 
standard, and it is our experience now. 
Salaries, of course, are slowest of all 
to rise, and go up, naturally enough, | 
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only after it has become perdectiy clear of these things © on can, we believe, be 
that the new scale of prices has become said truthfully that the colleges have 
fixed; but next after salaries in slow- done better than there might have been 
ness are wages. The time has now ar- good reason to fear that they would do. 
rived, however, for a general recognition |The democratic idea has remained fun- 
of the question of wages as related to damental; the encroachment of pluto- 
high prices, and thoughtful employers cratic notions and of snobbish standards 
of labor will not ignore it. has continued to be nothing more than 
— encroachment, though sometimes a very 
The fact that Mr. Procter has with- Serious one. But while the colleges Lave 
drawn his offer of half a million to| done better than might easily have been 
Princeton University will excite keen | feared, they have not done so well as 
interest among all who appreciate the | might reasonably have been hoped. Many 
influence exercised by our colleges and|a departure from sound traditions and 
universities upon the tone of national worthy ideals has been permittee for 
life. Just what the precise questions; want of a firm assertion of principle. 
were upon which disagreement devalop- And such assertion has a value far 
ed is not clear at the time of this writ- transcending the immediate purpose 
ing; but the essential nature of the dif- that called it forth. It has a tonic in- 
ficulty is no secret. On the one side fluence as a pronouncement of attitude, 
are those who find nothing to object to over and above its direct effect. 
in the growth at our colleges of luxury 
and of social distinctions based on| The Maryland Legislature has, for 
wealth. On the other side are those who 80me years, been making the small an- 
look upon these developments as an evil | nual grant of $25,000 to the Johns Hop- 
in their immediate effect upon the kins, and it appears that there is some 
young men involved in them, and as/ danger of this grant being discontinued 
an even more serious evil in their effect | by the present Legislature. Such action 
upon the spirit of the place. They find| could be justified only on the theory 
the prominence of luxurious living and|that to keep money in the State T'reas- 
of the exclusiveness of wealth tending | ury is a gain to the State, no matter 
to displace learning and intellectua] dis-| how much value there might be to the 
tinction from its natural position of | State in its expenditure. ‘12e Johns Hop- 
dominance in the college world; and kins University does for Maryland what 
they find it subversive of the democrat- no other establishment does. It is the 
ic ideals for which American institu- ‘only institution of higher learning in 
tions of education ought to stand. Be-| the State. Its presence supplies a stim- 
tween these two mental attitudes there| ulus to intellectual activity and ambi- 
is an irrepressible conflict. All the pres-| tion, the value of which to the people 
sure of circumstance is in favor of the| 0f Maryland is inestimable. It has, in 
steady growth of luxury, and if it 1s to| the past thirty years, done more to give 
be resisted, it can only be by persistent distinction to the State and to its chief 
firmness in opposing it in the face “| city than any other agency. It has caus- 
temptation. If, as seems clearly to be|ed the adoption throughout the coun- 
the case, President Wilson has been| try of higher university standards than 
actuated by this feeling in taking his | had previously been known; and it has 
position on this question, he and the | itself maintained these standards in the 
trustees who have sided with him have) ‘face of great difficulties, its financial con- 
earned the approval of the whole coun-| dition being in painful contrast with 
| that of any of its principal rivals. 








try. 





Aside from the forces thataresi!eutly So the garrulous, cowardly, spite- 
operating everywhere to raise the scale|ful blackbird in Rostand’s barnyard 
of luxury and to make wealth a predom- | masterpiece is supposed to typify the 
inant factor in all human relations, the press! For who has suffered from the 


American college has been subject to stupidity and impertinences of a debas- 


‘two special influences. The first is the ed press like Edmond Rostand, unless 
general ambition to grow in numbers; | it be George Bernard Shaw or Richard 


the second is the desire to stand well | Strauss? These tender souls, so averse 
with a class from which it so largely | ‘to the slightest taint of publicity, so 
‘derives its financial resources. In view | | timid in confiding their hopes and their 
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doubts to a great, big, bouncing world, 
naturally fall into the tradition of 
whacking the newspaper in the sacred 
name of Art. Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in advance royalties, and the 
four corners of the globe waiting breath- 
less for the masterpiece to be trans- 
lated and put on—such things bear 
testimony to an art of publicity com- 
pared with which the idle gossip of the 
reporter is like the first tottering foot- 
steps of the babe in arms. Balzac was 
never tired of picturing a debased press 
which blackmailed vice and sold two 
line notices to deserving virtue at ex 
orbitant prices. Conditions may still be 
the same to-day. Nevertheless, the law 
of compensation that rules the universe 
sees to it that the successful genius 
shall exact from the editors ten columns 
of free newspaper notice for every stick- 
ful the struggling artist must purchase 
with his money or his self-respect. 





The British Labor party is renc be- 
tween joy at its increased influence as 
holder, with the Nationalists, of the bal 
ance of power in Parliament, and sor- 
row at its actual loss in numbers. From 
nearly sixty in the last Parliament, the 
Laborites have dropped to forty-odd, a 
loss proportionately larger than that the 
Liberals suffered. This falls in line 
with the general trend of the election, 
which was a triumph of moderate opin- 
ion. The Labor members, as the ex- 
treme left wing of the Government coali- 
tion, were bound to suffer most. The 
outcome, so far as Government policy 
is concerned, is as yet uncertain—how 
uncertain is shown by such widely dif- 
fering rumors as that which relegates 
the radicals, Lloyd-George and Winston 
Churchill, to a back seat in the Cabinet, 
and that which foresees the inclusion of 
one or two Labor members in the new 
Government. In theory, there is no rea- 
son why Mr. Asquith should, on the face 
of the country’s pronouncement, give 
added recognition to the Laborites. In 
practice, there are their forty valuable 
votes to be taken into account. One 
probable result will be greater recogni- 
tion for the Laborites by the Govern 
ment, accompanied by a greater modera- 
tion on the part of the Labor members 


themselves. 





On the adjustment of our tariff rela 
tions with Germany upon the basis of 
minimum duties on both sides, the peo- 


‘The 


ple of both countries have reason to con 


Nation. 


gsratulate themselves. There probably 
was at no time any strong reason for 
fearing a different conclusion to the ne- 
gotiations, though certain stumbling 
blocks, owing to the shortness of the 
time at the disposal of the negotiators, 
threatened the possibility of failure. ‘he 
bottom fact was that the responsible 
heads of both Governments were too 
sensible of the mischief that would be 
done by a tariff war to do otherwise 
than make every effort for mutual sat- 
isfaction. The potash trouble, which 
suddenly obscured the sky, we hear no 
thing of to-day; presumably all ground 
for objection on our part was removed 
when it was made plain that there 
would be no violation of existing con 
tracts with American concerns Presi 
dent Taft has earned, and will receive, 
recognition for his successful manage 
ment of a difficult negotiation. At the 
same time, there is always, to any mind 
with a trace of philosophical detach 
ment, an element of the ludicrous ia the 
solemn rejoicing of two protectionist 
countries when they have succeeded in 
preventing an aggravation of the diffi- 
culties which their tariffs naturally in 
terpose. It may be a good thing not to 
have the bars put up higher than they 
are; but it is a bit funny that people 
who insist on a six-foot fence and tnink 
it a priceless blessing, should be so very 
sure that to be saved from a seven-foot 
fence is an occasion for devout thanks 


giving. 


The secret workings of reaction in 
Russia are now dragged into the tight 
through the efforts of Viadimir Burt 
seff, a scholar of radical affiliations, who 
has made the study of the Russian revo 
lutionary movement his life-work. His 
disclosures regarding the system of 
espionage by which the Russian Govern 
ment combated and crushed the revolu 
tionary movement which began in 1995, 
are by this time fairly familiar ‘Lhat 
system, in a few words, consisted in 
having agents of the secret police take 
a leading part in the revolutionary 
propaganda and initiate acts of teiror 
ism in order to supply the Government 
with an opportunity and an excuse for 
employing ruthless methods of repres 
sion. The Government's sples penetrat 
ed into the very heart of the revolution 
ary councils. It was a terrific shock to 


those who ha the cause of Russian re 





form closely at heart when Vladimi: 
Bu’ tseff, about a year ago, proved 

fo-e a revolutionary tribunal in session 
et Paris, that Azeff, the leading spirit 
in the Central Committee of the Soctal 
ist-Revolutionary Party, was a govern 
ment spy. The revelation was both a 
shock and a tragedy. It meant tha’ for 
years the revolution had been fighting 
an utterly hopeless fight. It meant that 
thousands of Russian men and women 
had gone to their death, not in a sirug 
gle against tremendous odds, but In a 
struggle that offered the opponenis ol 


the Government no chance at all 


But the Azeff affair had also its al 
most comic aspects. It threw a’ glaring 
light on the mixture of ruthlessness and 
inefficiency, of stupidity and cunning, of 
Imperial despotism, bureaucratic wire 
pulling, and more or less petty palace 
intrigue, which goes by the name of gov- 
ernment in Russia. Repression had not 
even the excuse of high effectivene 
such as, for instance, a secret police sys 
tem would have in Germany. While the 
Government's agents were fighting the 
revolution, they were busy betraying 
one another. The fact is that Azeff, al- 
though a traitor to the revolution did 
bring about the assassination of the 
minister of the interior, Von Plehve, in 
1904, and of the Czar's uncle, the Grand 
Duke Sergius, in February of the fol- 
lowing year. How came it that an agent 
of the Government, even if it was neces 
sary for him to play out the full revo 
lutionary role, was allowed to strike 80 
perilously near to the throne? The an 
swer is found in the jealousies and tin 
trigues of the Government's hired men 
The police at Moscow were at odds with 
the police at St. Petersburg, and the 
regular police authorities at St. Pecers- 
burg were jealous of the extraordipary 
authority that came to be vested in 
General Trepoff, upon whom devolved 
the special task of guarding the Czar'’s 
sacred person. To protect the Czar 
General Trepoff needed a man like Azeff, 
and if Azetf, to keep his hold on the 
revolutionary movement, found it neces 
sary to kill a minister or a grand duké 
he was practically allowed to. It was 
personal politics with a vengeance with 
in the ranks of the government's de 


fenders It as government by chaos; 


and to this may be attributed the ‘ong 
to 


stand the revolutionaries managed 


make in spite of the odds against tnem 
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THE DEFEATED REFORME.'. 

In the ever-repeated contest bety. een 
the “practical politician” and the “fool 
reformer is always get- 


reformer,” the 


ting the worst of the fight. He never 
“gets there.” His childishness, self- 
conceit, folly, want of horse sense, is 


the constant theme of the successful pol- 


itician and the clever newspaper man. 
He makes a mess of every favorable sit- 
he 


pass him 


lets every practical opportu- 
He 
fighting the bosses, and the bosses sim- 
they know 


uation, 
nity by. is constantly 
ply laugh in their sleeves; 
that their business is a solid institution, 
whose foundations rest on the bed rock 
of human nature, while he is a feather- 
brained enthusiast, tilting at a castle of 
They let 
him play at the game of reform, and get 


stone with a wooden spear. 


what amusement he may out of it, while 
they go on their way as if he were not. 
He may make a deal of noise inthe news- 
papers, but when it comes to counting 
the votes he is not “in it.” In fact, if 
it were not for his incurable childish- 
he 
to 


1€88, would long ago have given up 


trying accomplish anything, seeing 
that he 


and when he does is unable to hold its 


hardly ever scores a success, 
fruits for any length of time. 

This is what we hear from the prac- 
tical politician and from many practical 
men who are not politicians, and it is 
what a surface view of events may seem 
to justify. But when we come to think 
the 
thing else is happening besides the car- 


about matter, we see that some- 
rying of elections, either by the friends 
or the enemies of political improvement. 
in struggles between parties, 


the defeated side may impose upon the 


Just as, 


victorious party the necessity of adopt- 
ing the very policy against which it had 
been fighting—as was done sixty years 
ago In England by the free-traders, as 
the 


party in our own country 


has been done more recently by 
Democratic 
In some important directions—so the re- 
form agitations in our politics, while 
continually meeting with defeat, are 
bringing about the results 
The 


instance of this Is the case of 


continually 
toward which they are directed. 
classic 
civil service reform. There has never 
been a time when it could be sald that 
had 
ried the country, or had come anywhere 
It began as 


civil-service reform at last car- 
near carrying the country. 
an agitation stirred by a little group 


of earnest men, and advocated by a very 
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few superior journals; and from that | 
day to this, it has never counted among 
its genuine adherents more than a small 
minority of the members of Congress. 
But at an early stage it got itself em- 
bedied in an act of Congress, at a time 
when the public conscience was peculiar- 
ly roused; and in the face of the aver- 
sion and hostility of the great majority 
of Congressmen, it has grown strong- 
er and stronger ever since. At the pres- 
ent time its principles govern appoint- 
ments and promotions in about 200,000 
Federal offices; every President, every 
high executive officer, has for years been 
emphatically its friend; and there is 
scarcely a respectable newspaper in the 
country that is not its hearty supporter. | 
And all this has been accomplished by 
the steady pressure exercised by the 
merit of the cause. It must be traced 
to its source in the persistent efforts of 
a handful of men who were laughed at 
for years as the most visionary of vi- 
sionaries, the most unpractical of theor- 
ists. 

What is thus exhibited on a national 
scale and in a clear-cut way in this con- 
spicuous instance manifests itself less 
definitely, but no less effectively, In a 
thousand shapes in other governmental 
matters, both national and local. In 
spite of all deficiencies and discourage- 
ments, the standard of American city 
government is steadily rising, and has 
advanced far beyond what was familiar 
to the men of twenty or forty years ago. 
The opportunity for abuses is tenfold 
what it was in those simpler days, but 
abuses are held in check by an increase 
In the efficacy of public opinion and by | 
a great change in the standards of public 
judgment. And this has not come to pass 
of itself. It has been brought about by) 
unceasing effort, and especially by the} 
fight for reform, ever beaten and ever | 
renewed. If the “Oh, well” people had | 
had their way—the people who would | 
admit that thus and so was very bad, but | 
who knew that nothing could be done) 
about it and that it was sure to stay— 
we should have been not only as badly | 
off as ever, but a great deal worse. Again 
and again, the politicians have won, but 
had first been made 80 uncomfortable | 


that they found it best to “pander to the | 
better element.” Whenever a painful 
inch has been won in this way, it has| 
been pretty sure to stay won; and by) 
slow accumulation we have gained in| 


the course of time a great deal. Many a’ 
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thing which would have been a matter of 
course in the days of Fernando Wood or 
of A. Oakey Hall would to-day seem to 
Tammany itself too shocking to be 
thought of. 

Sanguine people in Boston, it is stat- 
ed, are hoping that Mayor-elect Fitzger- 
ald will be as good as some of his prom- 
ises, and a great deal better than his 
record. They point to Mayor Gaynor, 
and say: “Is he not on his mettle, and 
trying to justify himself after all the un- 
kind words spoken in the New York 
campaign? Well, that is the case with 
Fitzgerald.” Now, whatever may be the 
case as to either Mr. Gaynor or Mr. 
Fitzgerald—two men, by the way, about 
as different as possible, in their past 
record—certain it is that precisely that 
thing has happened again and again; the 
reformers and the “kickers” have been 
beaten at the election, but have in large 
measure had their will nevertheless. 
Their candidates have failed to get the 
offices, but their principles have been rec- 
ognized by those who did. Thus, though 
from day to day, it may have seemed as 
if nothing was being accomplished, a 
glance backward through the decades 
shows that the good work has yielded 
good and substantial fruit. 


THE ARMY ELIMINATION BILL. 


We have received within the last ten 
days many requests from army officers 
for aid in opposing Senate bill 1018, 
which provides for promotion in the 
army by elimination. Introduced in sim- 
ilar form in 1906 and 1908, it is now 
being vigorously pushed in Washing- 
ton, by those who are hopeful of its pas- 
sage because it does not carry an !mme- 
diate and definite increase in expendi- 
ture. Its purpose is to insure a regular 
flow of promotion at a rate sufficient in 
the opinion of the War Department to 
bring officers into the upper grades at 
an age it deems desirable. This the 
bill does by providing annual elimina- 
tion of officers—if there be not sufficient 
vacancies caused by death, resignation, 
or retirement for age or disability. It 
was recommended by President Taft 
when Secretary of War in these terms: 


It is a remarkable fact that our organiza- 
tion and our promotion laws are such as to 
insure in the greater part of the fighting 
force the minimum of promotion with a 
maximum of rust and decrepitude, exactly 
the reverse of what a wise policy would dic- 
tate. It is to remedy in some degree this 
unfortunate and unwise condition that this 
bill is offered. It makes no extravagant 
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demands on the Treasury. It does injus- 
tice to no man. It is believed that it would, 
in practice, operate most beneficially to 
give our mobile army one of the most es- 
sential features of such a force, i. ¢., field 
and company officers possessed of zeal an 
physical energy. 

Now, if these were the facts, why is 
the army rising up to protest against 
so benevolent a measure? But, as the 
Army and Navy Journal has said, no 
elimination bill can fail to work som 
injustice, and the service is convinced 
that this particular bill would do vast 
injustice. As for the Treasury, it will 
feel no particular burden in the first 
few years, but Mr. Taft himself dec!zred 
that the bill would speedily increase the 
retired list of 1,556 officers, as it then 
was, to 3,763, which would mean a very 
considerable drain upon the public 
funds. Moreover, it would establish 
what ought to be regarded as a vicious 
principle, even though it has been adopt 
ed in the navy, viz., the pensioning ot 
able-bodied and professionally qualified 
officers in order that others may mors 
speedily acquire high rank and larger 
pay. The excuse for this is the neces 
sity of putting young men in places of 
responsibility 
that some of our most famous muililary 
and naval commanders have, like [’ar- 
ragut, Robert E. Lee, Winfield Scott, 


and many others, borne the heaviest re- 





regardless of the fact 


sponsibilities when well past the prime 
of life. 

But Mr. Taft went furthest astray in 
his advocacy of the Elimination bil! 
when he averred that it would work “in 
justice to no man.” A correspondent of 
the Army and Navy Journal readily 
punctures that by citing specific cases. 
Although it does not appear on the sur- 
face, the bill is really based on the 
principle of “age in grade.” The idea is 
to eliminate officers by drawing a dead- 
line at a certain age. For instance, it is 
understood that no captain will be per- 
mitted to remain in active service who 
has passed forty-four. But officers do not 
enter the service at the same age. ‘Those 
from West Point are usually younger 
than those from the ranks or the vol- 
unteers, and men have come in from 
civil life at a very youthful age. For 
instance, Capt. J. L. DeWitt, Twentieth 
Infantry, entered as a lieutenant at 
eighteen years and nine months, and 
had, therefore, twenty-five years and 
three months in which to become 4 
major, while Capt. Joseph Frazier, our- 
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teenth Cavalry, commissioned at twen 
ty-six and a half years, nad only seven 
teen years and a half in which to be 
come a major. The unfairness of this 
needs no demonstration; distinguished 
service, attainments, count for naught, 
since all promotion is by seniority up to 
the grade of general; that is, no one 
shall be advanced out of order, and it 
all becomes a question of age at entry 
into service. 

Moreover, the pension feature or the 
bill—the eliminated officer is to receive 
a percentage of his pay, arrived at by 
taking one-twelfth of the square of his 
years of service—is regarded by the ser- 
vice as a breach of contract. One cap 
tain writes us: 

On entering the service, as I did nea 


twenty-five years ago, the government hela 


yuut the inducement that f 

was not killed before he was sixty-f 

would be retired on a certain stated per 

sion—three-quarters of his pay at date of 
retirement If disabled in the meantime 


the retirement was the same. Now, having 


gone through two campaigns and long 

tinued exposure in the tropics, and after 
nearly twenty-five years of service, this 
bill says to me: “Some one desires quick 


promotion—you, happen to be a couple of 
years over the age for grade limit set in 
this bill—your service has been admirable 
you have been recommended by seniors con 
tinuously; we have no criticism to offer 


on either your mental or physical capacity 


or condition—but you are just beyond the 
age for that grade, and we regret (7) we 


have to eliminate you to improve the ser- 


V 
Not only so, but the actual pension of 
fered is pitifully small. One first lieu 
tenant, if eliminated for age, would, in 
our knowledge, receive $6.75 on each 
$100 of his present pay of $2,000. Capt 
U. G. Worrilow, Twenty-ninth Infantry, 
who came up from the ranks, cou.d be 
eliminated this year as over forty-four 
on a retired pay of $50.40 a month, or 
less than he would have received had he 
remained in the ranks and retired as a 
first sergeant! Capt. Frazier after twen- 
ty-four years of service would receive 
$71.10 per month. Other officers who 
came in from the volunteers and the re 
organization in 1901, and are already 
over age as lieutenants, would be cast 
adrift in middle life with their families 
to care for on retired pay of from $18 to 
$30 a month. And yet Mr. Taft could 
see no injustice in this bill for any 
man! 

We do not believe that the bill will 
pass; it ought never to leave the commit- 
tee-room. In our experience, no worse 


measure dealing with army affairs has 


131 


been devised. It would destroy amoition 
and interest in their work among ail 
officers devoid of War Department or 
political influence, and would send many 
scurrying back to civil life. It would 
make the army a hot-bed of intrigu 
wire-pulling, and politics, and the army 
is sufficiently cursed in these respects 
already. Elimination is possible enough 
under existing promotion laws, If 
boards of examination for advancement 
would rigidly do their duty anu disqual 
ify men who are morally unfit, have be 
come professionally rusty or physically 
disabled, or are merely worthless gener 
ally. To this extent the remedy for ex- 
isting evils, if the present bill is defeat 


ed, lies in the hands of the army itself. 


SCIENCE LOST IN THE SCIENCES. 

Prof. E. B. Tylor has just resigned 
at the age of seventy-eighty the chair of 
anthropology at Oxford, which he had 
held for more than a quarter of a cen 
tury. It is fully fifty years ago that 
he came to the front with studies which 
perhaps entitle him to the name that 
has been bestowed upon him by admir 
ers, “the father of anthropology The 
work of scientific investigation and in 
ference which he and his fellows did 
was undeniably important and fruitful 
They set the world right in regard to 
the actual beginnings and early prog 
ress of human society. By accumulat- 
ing great masses of fact and making the 
appropriate deductions therefrom, they 
showed what primitive culture really 
was, as opposed to previous imaginings 
about the original constitution of so 
ciety, “natural right,” and the whole 
range of ideas which we associate with 
the name of Rousseau. This was a fine 
achievement. Those who fed on Tylor’s 
books about Mexican civilization or his 
“Researches into the History of Man- 
kind,” got not only a large amount of 
interesting information, but also a new 
way of thinking about the whole prob- 
lem of man’s development on this earth. 
From those works on anthropology they 
acquired a point of view and a method 
by which to judge all writings and spec- 
ulations and phenomena bearing on the 
subject. 

In the course of Tylor’s life the field 
which he began to work has been enor- 
mously cultivated. Many learned crimes 
have been committed in the name of 
anthropology. Material has been flung 
forth in profusion, and new theories 


. 
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have grown upon every bush. And in the 
presence of all the minute monographs 
world 


the 
trifles, it 


and painful ransacking of 


to snap up a few overlooked 
is undoubtedly the case that we do not 
feel the of 


movement that we did in the early work. 


same sense sureness and 


This no doubt be in part because 


Maine 


may 


rylor and Sir Henry and the 


others were, in a sort, pioneers opening 


to us a fascinating new country; but 


there is more in it than that. They had 
their facts better in hand than do many 
of their successors; did not so much lose 
kept 
habit 


themselves in details; 
scientific 
If they did not spread be- 


the 


up a more 


rigorously of mind 
throughout. 
mod- 


that 


fore us so much matter as 


erns, they gave us more science 


is, ordered knowledge, facts made luml- 
nous by great working hypotheses. 
We have a great many more sciences 


nowadays—a fairly bewildering multi- 


plicity of them—but have we as much 
science? This is a question which Prof. 
John Dewey asked in his address before 
the Ad- 
His 


as Subject-matter 


the American Association for 


vancement of Science at Boston. 


theme was “Science 
and as Method,” and a part of his conten- 
tion was that we are in danger of losing 
has been 


the 


in the sciences. There 


Ri lene e 


a great influx of scientific studies; 


courses in schools and colleges are over- 
burdened with them; all modern educa- 


tion is more or less colored by them. 


But have we got as much out of them as 


we expected? If we have not, one rea- 


son may be that we have been so swamp- 


ed in the facts that we have not had 


time to drill our minds in the meaning 


of the facts. We have accumulated fast- 


er than we could interpret, and have 


got a lot of illassorted knowledge about 


many things without having fortified 
ourselves in the proper mental habit for 
approaching all knowledge and sifting 
all fact As Professor Dewey puts it: 
lence teaching has suffered because 
en has been so frequently present 
d i o much ready-made know 
| much subject-matter of fact and 
her than as the effective method 

of it iiry into any subject-matter.” 
Ther nve been many neers in re 
cent years at lentifie method If we 
could belleve some leade in the intel 
lectual world, there is no such thing, ex 
cept in very narrow limit One way of 


getting at the truth Is as good as anoth 


er. Things are largely in a state 


pretty 


Nation. 


‘Lhe 


of flux and uncertainty, anyhow, ard if 


we can manage to flounder out upon 


some useful piece of dry ground amid 


the welter, let us not inquire exactly 


how we got there. But all this flouting 
of scientific 


a disparaging of the human mind. We 


method is, of course, only 
have to find out how to reason and how 
things happen, and when we speak of 
the laws of thought and the canous of 
logic and the relations of cause an ef- 
scientific method, 


fect mean 


whether we call it by that name or an- 


we really 


other. Educated men can have no other 
guide as they confront the new and un- 
that 

into the 


tried things continually thrust 


themselves world. Facts and 


continually changing, 


looking 


appearances are 
but the 


them and drawing the proper inferences 


rational way of into 
from them must always be the same. 
It is on account of losing hold upon 
this spirit of all science that we are so 
much exposed to-day to what may be 
called the ravages of the sciences. Une 
almost despairingly concludes, some- 
times, that the more the world knows, 
the more superstitious it becomes. The 
very triumphs of science become food 
for unreason. Wireless telegraphy is seiz- 


ed upon to justify a belief in messages 


from angels; radio-activity explains 
the miracles; occultism makes itself 
the handmaiden of science. If these 


things are so—and who can deny tnem? 

the reason is that we have cultivated 
in one way and another the attitude of 
marvelling in the presence of scientific 
of endeavoring to 


discovery, instead 


grasp its rationale, and that we have 


been more eager to appropriate the re- 
sults of scientific conquest than to fix in 
ourselves the scientific habit of mind. So 
far as it can be said that this has come 
about in consequence of our being fiood- 
ed with new sciences and fresh develop- 
ments of old ones, we must agree with 
Professor Dewey that, in such case, “the 
natural common sense of mankind has 
been interfered with to its detriment.” 


“IT’S ME.” 
A notable development of present-day 


civilization is the tightening bond of 


sympathy between science and the «mall 


boy Things that the small boy has 


been for ages forbidden to do, to ert, or 


to say, nowadays receive the stamp of 


approval from science. It is good tor a 


boy to have three helpings of ple and 


all the jam he can raid, because his 
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is 
be- 


growing organism demands it. It 
good for him to smoke cigarettes 
cause the operation reveals the first ad- 
venturous stirrings of the adolescent 
soul and because a stomach-ache teaches 
him the truth that Nature demands a 
price for everything. It is good for him 
to play truant, because that is his way 
of protesting against the conventions of 
our artificial modern life. And among 
other things, it is good for the smali-boy 
to say “it’s me” and “it’s her,” because 
that is the way everybody will speak 
a few hundred years from now. No less 
a specialist in English philology than 
Professor Jespersen has been the last to 
put the case for the small boy and his 
elder brother. 

Professor Jespersen is certainly right 
to this extent, that the partisans of “it’s 
me” and “it’s him” have the rest of us 
against the wall. The average teacher in 
the public schools, feeling that he is a 
man before he is a pedagogue, now 
boldly asserts that “it is I” is pedantic, 
and “it’s me” is becoming increasingly 
proper. But if our guardians of the 
grammar-book lose their savor, where- 
with shall we be salted? Perhaps the 
school-teacher would be a little more 
timid in knocking down the idois at 
whose feet he is supposed to minister, 
if he did not have behind him the sanc- 
tion of a higher law; and that higher 
law goes by the name of “usage.” Now, 
usage is a shibboleth of comparatively 
recent origin; but its vogue has been 
great and inevitable in this democratic 
age. It is not so much that usage stands 
for something as that it stands against 
something else. Usage cries defiance to 
the iron laws of the grammar, with its 
feudal caste of things absolutely prop- 
er and things absolutely improper. The 
grammar, with its laws and exceptions, 
means long and painful study. But any- 
body can walk out into the street and 
pick up usage. It is the triumph of 
Rousseau in the field of linguistics. 


The principle behind the modern re- 
volt against the grammar is sound 
enough; provided, that is, the grammar 
is really as black as its enemies have 
painted it. It is not to be denied that 
language was made for man, and not 
man for language, and that language is 
consequently a living, growing thing, 
and that all grammarian pedants, po- 
tentates, and pretenders who assume to 
say, “This is eternally right” and “That 
is eternally wrong,” had better get out 
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of the way of the wheels of progress. 
Whereupon strong young hands drag 
out that ancient scarecrow of the gram- 
marian whom generations have girded 
against: the grammarian who preaches 
prunes and prisms, and the exputsion 
of prepositions from the end of sen- 
tences, and the use of “if I were he” in 
expressing the idea of doubt, instead ot 
or, better still, “if I was 
him.’ 
wild 


young sansculottes hang you from the 


“if I was he,” 
him,” or better still, “if I wuz 
Poor, traduced grammarian, the 
lantern for trying your best to do what 
they curse you for not doing—to find 
out what is this mysterious thing called 
usage, and to set it down piously and 
patiently in your book. 

For this poor devil of a grammarian 
might lift his ensanguined head and 
feebly try to make the point that usage 
is not a standard, but a flux; not a 
thing, but the resultant of two ferces 
pulling in opposite directions. Usage is 
established just as much by the con- 
servative who insists on saying “it is 
I” as by the radical who says “it’s me.’ 
Asking the conservative to throw up the 
sponge because “it’s me”’ seems bound to 
win is contrary to the law of bajJance 
that shapes everything in the uni- 
In the battle between linguistic 
innovation and linguistic conservatism, 
usage is the inevitable compromise. It 
is good that there should be people who 
say “it’s I” and people who say “it’s 
me.” Otherwise we should have either 
petrifaction or anarchy. It is not a 
question of right or wrong, but of tem- 
and no man should do vio- 
If you posi- 


verse. 


perament; 
lence to his temperament. 
tively must say “if I was him” instead 
of “if I were he,” say it; but abstain 
from calling names because your neigh- 
bor is a timid, quiet man who believes 
that the subjunctive may be used to ex- 
press doubt or contingency, and prefers 
to write “through” instead of “thru.” 
Let us remember that it is the men of 
his kind that have kept such precious 
drops as “lemon” and “pazaza” out of 
the well of English undefiled. 

There will always be people who em- 
brace the new, even when the new takes 
on such aspects of loveliness as blossom 
in “enthuse” and “electrocute.” ‘There 
will always be people who believe that 
there is a fine economy and discipline 
in getting along by established rule. The 
two types are necessary to each other, 
and we cannot understand why the hot 


‘Lhe 


blooded ones should sneer about pedan- 
old 


fashioned user of “it is I" has inflicted 


Nation. 


tries and affectations. Surely no 
on others one fraction of the pain that 
he suffers every time he reads of “the 
Senator whom everybody says is bound 
to win out.” The same forces that are 
working for the triumph of “it’s me’ 
the the 


Senator whom everybody says. We will 


are working for triumph of 


not deny that our position in this case 


is a desperate one. Our great-grand 
children will probably welter in an in 
discriminate sea of whoing and wiiom 
ing. But till the 


heads some of us will stand by the old 


flood rises over our 
gods and refuse to speak of the Sena 
tor whom everybody says is bound to 
win out and the servant girl who the 
butcher told he loved her. 

What if Byron did write, “There let 


him lay,” and Shakespeare _ said, 
“Damned be him who first cries hold, 


enough”? Shakespeare, in the course 


of his life, might have slipped on the 
ice and broken a leg without making 
fractured legs an essential attribute ot 
norms, and 


genius. Life is guided by 


not by aberrations. And it is the gram 


marian’s duty to find out what the 


norms of language are. If most of us 
sneer at the grammarian to whom inost 
of us are indebted for the familiar lit- 


erary allusions with which we garnish 


our speech, it is only the way of the 
world. 
SHELLEY.—I. 
I. 
In confessing that he wrote his life 


of Shelley* as a middle-aged man for 
other middle-aged men, Mr. Clutton- 
Brock forgot to reckon with the wit of 
his youthful reviewers; and yet, if by 
middle-age he means the experience of 
life, what right, after all, has Shelley 
or any other darling of the Muses to be 
immune from that censure? The biog- 
rapher’s real fault is ratheran amazing 
ingenuousness in trying to ride at once 
the horses of both youth and maturity. 
On one page he analyzes “Prometheus 
Unbound” as a drama of a single event, 
and that causeless, acted by characters 
who drift about aimlessly and who do 
not know who they are or what rela- 
tion they bear to one another: that is 
the critical attitude of mature common- 
sense. It is the audacious enthusiasm 
of youth when in a later passage he in- 
sists that the author of this drama 
proves himself an “intellectual poet.” 
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It is the same double-dealing when in 
one place he asserts that Shelley's ideas 
and emotions underwent little chauge; 
and then, a few pages after, 
covert allusion to Matthew Arnold, «d: 

clares that the poet “was not a vapid 
angel singing silly hymns; but a man 
“who only learnt to live well and write 
well by sharp experience.” Now, Shelley 
“a being prophetic of some higher 
state to which mankind shal! attain, 
and unfit for this life only because he 
was fit for a better”; elsewhere his Par 
adise is pronounced “a mere impossibil- 
ity, an incongruous mixture of present 
pleasure of the flesh with imagined de 
lights of the spirit.” 

I do not quote these acrobatic feats 
of criticism to ridicule Mr. Clutton- 
Brock'’s book, which is indeed as a 
whole an illuminating piece of work; 
but because they are so characteristic 
of our modern way of dealing with facts 
and tendencies. Look, for instance, into 
Miss Vida Scudder’s school edition of 
the “Prometheus,” with its long Intro 
duction—not a very wise production, 
perhaps, but significant as a woman's 
conception of a _ peculiarly feminine 
genius and as a specimen of what com 
monly, no doubt, passes in courses o! 
literature. You will there find that th: 
drama “has a noble and organic unity, 
although, while the second act is the 
most wonderful thing “in the whole 
cycle of English song,” the third “drops 
into bathos” and is “weak, sentimental, 
empty.” The poem as a whole is “a 
work of resplendent insight,” yet its in 
terpretation of evil—that is, the very 
heart of its theme—is “hopelessly super- 
ficial,” and man is depicted in It as “a 
creature of no _ personality, scarcely 
higher, except for his wmsthetic in- 
stincts, than an amiable brute.” 

After all these knights and ladies of 
the romantic pen seem to discover in 
Shelley traits pretty much like those 
which they so magnificently disdain 
Matthew Arnold for announcing. Nor Is 
the present the only fleld of their incon- 
sistent attack. Mr. Clutton-Brock cites 
for reprobation a long passage from Haz- 
litt’'s “Table Talk”; yet most of what 
the old bludgeoner says can, with some 
change of emphasis, be matched in the 
modern biographer’s own pages. In like 
manner Miss Scudder puts the ancient 
reviewers in the stocks to show by com- 
parison how wise we since have grown 
She quotes from Blackwood's of Septem 
ber, 1820, and from the Quarterly I: 
view of October, 1821: 

In short, it is quite impossible that ther 
should exist a more pestiferous mixture of 
blasphemy, sedition, and sensuality, than is 
visible In the whole structure and strain of 
this poem [“Prometheus”], which, neverthe 
less, and notwithstanding all the detestation 
its principles excite, must and will be con- 
sidered by all that read it attentively, 
abounding in poetical beauties of the high 
(Blackwood's ) 

Mr. Shelley’s poetry, all 


with a 


is 


as 


est order 


In is brillian 
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vacuity, and confusion. We are dazzled by 
the multitude of words which sound as if 
they denoted something very grand or splen- 
did fragments of images pass in crowds 
before us; but when the procession has gone 


not a trace 
memory. The mind, 
is mortified by the 
has not been 


by, and the tumult of it is over, 
of it remains upon the 
fatigued and perplexed, 
ss that labor 
acquisition of a single dis- 


(Quarterly.) 


consc lousne its 
rewarded by the 
tinct conception 
Really, with the best will in the world, 
I cannot see that Miss Scudder differs 
so much from the reviled reviewer of 
Blackwood's, except that she seems to 
feel indignation against an author 
whose sense of evil is “hopelessly su- 
perficial.”” Nor does Mr. Clutton-Brock 
stand very far from the Quarterly when 
he says that “in a story there should be 
some relation of cause and effect, cther- 
wise it will not hold together; in “The 
Revolt of Islam’ there is none”; and ad- 
mits that “in its very absurdity it 
shows the character of Shelley’s mind.” 
The chief difference is that Mr. Clutton- 
Brock apparently thinks it quite a small 
matter if a long and professedly phil- 
osophical poem leaves the reader per- 
plexed and without any distinct concep- 
tion of what it is all about. 


no 


II. 

Now these names represent no isolat- 
ed paradox of taste, but the almost con- 
stant current of criticism from Sha'ley’s 
own day to this. Their dilemma is due, 
I think, to a fact which his contempo- 
rary critics held, if anything, too bellig- 
erently in view, and which his modern 
worshippers commonly allow and then 
deliberately forget—that his was a 
genius fine and impressionable, meant 
by nature for the perception and utter- 
ance of rare truths, but marred in its 
very by the obliquity of time. 
His work is a confirmation in a way of 
his master Godwin’s theory—though 
contrary in direction to his master’s de- 
that education is a power to shape 
the destinies of man. The value of Mr. 
Clutton-Brock’s biography lies in the 
clearness and frankness with which he 
unravels Shelley’s motives and ideas; 
and this value is enhanced, perhaps, by 
the biographer’s sympathy, paradoxical 
indeed, but so profound as to make him 
in the end deny utterly the logic o? his 
premises. But we need not go to the 
commentators on Shelley's life to discov- 
er the Influences that worked upon him, 
in 


essence 


sign 


Sufficient testimony may be found 

his own Letters, which have just been 
brought together and excellently edit- 
ed by Roger Ingpen.* The new mate 


rial here offered is slight, but the col- 
lection has the merit of setting the re- 
letters to Elizabeth 
less important 


cently discovered 
Hitchener—-and others 

in their proper place in the full cor- 
how any 


respondence I do not see 


of Perey Bysshe Shelley."' Col- 
Two volumes 
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‘The 


open mind can go through these letters 
without feeling that Shelley was power- 
fully affected by the prevailing ferces 
of the age (which is commonly conced- 
ed), and that his character and poetry 
suffered a certain perversion from this 
influence (which is often conceded and 
denied in the same breath). 

Those directing forces were the twin 
spirits—if they were not one power 
in dual manifestation—of revo)ution 
and romanticism. The revolutivnary 
spirit, whether for weal or for ill, had 
breathed upon all the finer minds of the 
age, and indeed not upon the minds of 
that age alone. But the impulse that 
came to Shelley was not merely revolt 
against tyranny, or even the wenton 
itch for change—neoterism, as the an- 
cients called it. That kind of political 
excitement may or may not have a per- 
verting effect upon a poet. Milton lived 
in such a time of upheaval; and if the 
excess and bad taste that here and there 
mar his later works are attributable to 
the harsh pride of rebellion, it left his 
deeper insight untouched, even, per- 
haps, strengthened the wings of his 
fierce aspiration. But with Shelley revo- 
lution meant the fluttering of an opaque 
and dizzying flag between the poet’s 1n- 
ner eye and the truth of human nature. 
He was peculiarly the child of his age, 
betrayed by his own feminine fineness 
of nature, and lacking that toughness of 
fibre, or residue of resistant prose, 
which made Byron and Wordsworth fol- 
lowers but not altogether the victims of 
the ever-despotic Hour. With a child- 
like credulity almost inconceivable he 
accepted the current doctrine that man- 
kind is naturally and inherently vir- 
tuous, needing only the deliverance 
from some outwardly applied opvres- 
sion to spring back to its essential per- 
fection. With Rousseau the perverting 
force had been property. With Shelley 
it was more commonly personified as 
Jehovah or Jove, 


Foul tyrant both of Gods and Human-kind. 


Shelley was a pretty wide reader of 
Greek, and it may be that in writing his 
allegorical drama on this creed he 
had in mind not only the “Prometheus 
Bound” of A®schylus, but for a remote 
analogy to his personification of evil 
went back to Homer’s blind até, which 
Zeus cast upon the minds of those who 
were doomed to sin. And in so fur as 
he did this he would only have voiced 
a universal and unreasoning sentiment 
of the human heart; for Achilles was 
but the type of us all, when in the stress 
of bewilderment he cried out against 
the government of the world: 

It is thou, father Zeus, that givest to men 
the great passions of evil (peydAas dras). 


But Zeus was to Homer at least a living 
being, whereas Shelley's Jehovah is 
merely a symbol of a power in human 
destiny tremendously energetic, yet, if 
you seek it, non-existent. And Shelley, 
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when he made of man’s bewildered out- 


ery a rigid philosophy and principle of 
action, might have remembered also 
the words of Zeus (to which Pope has 
given so amusing an anti-Calvin'stic 
twang): 

created 


Perverse mankind! whose wills, 


free, 
Charge all their woes on absolute decree; 
All to the dooming gods their guilt trans- 
late, 
And follies are miscall’d the crimes of fate. 


III. 


To Shelley’s old detractor of Black- 
wood'’s (when religion was a fairly se- 
rious concern) his philosophy was “pes- 
tiferous blasphemy”; his modern aca- 
demic admirer merely disregards it as 
“hopelessly superficial.” To me, I con- 
fess, it is chiefly unliterary, destructive, 
that is to say, of that self-knowledge 
out of which the great creations and 
the magnificent joys of literature grow. 
fhe importance of Shelley’s Letters also 
is largely derived from their confirma- 
tion of this critical attitude by their 
betrayal of the same force at work in 
his conduct. It is not that he was by 
nature base or sensual or cruel; on the 
contrary, his life was ennobled by many 
acts of instinctive generosity, and his 
feelings were normally fine. Neverthe- 
less, there was some flaw at his heart; 
some weakness of overweening self-trust, 
which exposed him to the most insid- 
ious poison of the age, and in the final 
test left him almost inhuman. “In all 
Shelley did,” wrote his wife after his 
death, “he, at the time of doing it, be- 
lieved himself justified to his own con- 
science.” The words have been used by 
Matthew Arnold as a text; they would 
have been still truer to character if to 
“at the time” Mrs. Shelley had add- 
ed “and always.” Opinions may dif- 
fer in regard to Shelley’s culpability to- 
ward his first wife, Harriet Westbrook, 
although no chivalrous mind, I think, can 
read his letters at the time of his elope- 
ment with her and, later, of his deser- 
tion of her for another woman, without 
feeling a touch of resentment at his 
self-absorption and his complete as- 
sumption of righteousness. And resent- 
ment deepens into detestation at his let- 
ters written when the abandoned wo- 
man, a pitiable thing no matter what 
her fault, drowned herself in the Ser- 
pentine. On the day he heard the news, 
or possibly the day after, he wrote to 
Harriet'’s supplanter: 

Everything tends to prove, however, that 
beyond the shock of so hideous a catastrophe 
having fallen on a human being once so 
nearly connected with me, there would, in 
any case, have been little to regret. Hook- 
ham, Longdill, every one does me full jus- 
tlee; bears testimony to the upright spirit 
and liberality of my conduct to her. There 
is but one voice in condemnation of the de- 
testable Westbrooks. If they should dare to 
bring it before Chancery [they did dare, and 
nothing derogatory to them transpired], a 
scene of such fearful horror would be un- 
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folded as would cover them with scorn and 
shame. 


Little to regret, save the shock to his 
nerves of so unpleasant an event. Mr. 
Clutton-Brock observes that Shelley did 
not do himself “full justice in this let- 
ter.” He did not, for he was by birth 
neither maniac nor brute; but he wrote 
on that day a lurid comment on the 
effect upon individual character of revo- 
lutionary Pharisaism; nor did his senti- 
ments change with time, for in a letter 
to Southey four years later he wrote of 
the event in the same vein. The ma- 
lignant reviewer of Blackwood’s called 
those principles “pestiferous”’; Miss 
Scudder rebukes the reviewer and styles 
them “superficial.” Perhaps it is more 
critical to reflect merely that, as Mrs. 
Shelley said, the poet’s verse was in- 
spired by the passions of his private 
life, and that the horrors threatened in 
“Prometheus” against the “foul tyrant 
both of Gods and Humankind” sprang 
from precisely the same source as the 
imprecations upon the Westbrooks. “I 
have confidence in my moral sense 
alone,” said Shelley once in a letter to 
Leigh Hunt; “but that is a kind of 
originality.” 

IV. 

With that moral _ self-complaisance 
went another trait, if indeed it was not 
merely a different aspect of the same 
influence. By Shelley each emotivun as 
it arose in his breast was accepted as 
justified in itself, without pausing to 
consider its cause or consequence. The 
full meaning of this emotionalism can 
be grasped only by a long view into the 
past. To the great writers of the sev- 
enteenth century human nature was a 
thing to distrust as containing tenden- 
cies of ruinous evil. “Men naturally 
know no Good,” said Jeremy Taylor, 
voicing the constant opinion of his age, 
“but to please a wild, indetermined, 
infinite Appetite.” But along with this 
fear of undisciplined nature, went a 
belief in the efficacy and virtue of cer- 
tain supernatural emotions, in an in- 
finite appetite that was not wild and in- 
determined—in enthusiasm. 

The following age—and this was the 
whole force of Deism, one of the most 
important movements in  history— 
brought about a complete reversal of 
this position. The very titles of the 
leading publications show the change: 
Dr. Clarke writes on “The Unchange- 
able Obligations of Natural Religion’; 
Wollaston elaborates his “Religion of 
Nature Delineated”; Butler preaches 
“Upon the Natural Supremacy of Con- 
science,” etc., etc. But this rehahilita- 
tion of nature, toward which the eigh- 
teenth century, and particularly Eng- 
land of that age, labored so assiduously, 
was based, in the earlier years, on a 
constant distinction: nature was used 
almost without deviation as a synonym 
of reason; and strong emotion, or en- 


+ ° 
The Nation. 
thusiasm, was equally condemned as 
contrary to nature, and perilous. Pages 
might be filled with the utterances otf 
deists and even the opponents of Deism 
on this head, but nothing, perhaps, can 
be found more characteristic and inclu- 
sive than the simple words of her ‘ather 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, the learned 
translator of Epictetus: ““You seem ex- 
tremely fond of her [Mrs. Rowe's] 
writings. I have seen some that have 
in them a tincture of enthusiasm. ‘Tis 
proper to caution you not to read them 
with too much pleasure. Enthusiasm 
grows upon us insensibly.” In that dis- 
trust of free emotion lay the strength of 
the time, the power that made its beliet 
in nature ancillary to its belief in or- 
der and subordination (cf. Butler's 
“Sermons” and Dr. Johnson's conversa- 
tion passim on subordination); here, 
too, lay the cause of its limitation, for 
this dread of enthusiasm cut off the 
great inspirations of the preceding age 
as well as the disturbing passions. The 
fascination of the century for the stu 
dent is to watch the rise of this hat 
ed spirit of enthusiasm througn all 
obstacles to the surface. The word 
was long repudiated even by those 
who were bringing back its torce; 
so Wesley cries out: “The reproach 
of Christ I am willing to bear; but 
not the reproach of enthusiasm.” Who 
can measure all that has passed in 
the inner life of man between the timid- 
ity of Dr. Carter and the bold utter- 
ance of Shelley in the preface to “The 
Revolt of Islam”: “It is the business ot 
the poet to communicate to others the 
pleasure and the enthusiasm,” etc.’ 
There is expressed the elevation and 
the power of the romantic renaissance; 
the peril of the movement lies in the 
fact that with its return to seventeenth- 
century enthusiasm it retained the 
eighteenth-century acceptance of nature, 
now without restriction, thus leaving to 
itself no inner check. 


All the revolutionary poets of Eng- 
land were affected by the same emotion- 
al philosophy, however their practice 
was modified by other principles. 
Wordsworth proclaimed it in his wor- 
ship of the “impulse from the vernal 
wood,” but with an admixture of Puri- 
tunic asceticism which made of it a 
kind of passive discipline. Byron pos- 
sessed with it a saving self-reproach 
and cynicism. In Keats it was qualified 
by an esthetic humility which render- 
ed him in the end curiously docile to tra- 
dition. Few things are more significant 
in the romantic poetry of England than 
the change in Keats's versification from 
the license of his rhymed couplets in 
“Endymion” to the almost Chaucerian 
regularity of “Lamia.” Whether or not 
that change will appear altogether a 
profit, it must be admitted that no such 
organic development can be discovered 
in Shelley; nor in his corresponjdence 
will you find anything comparabic to 
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the long letter of Keats to Reynolds 
(May 3, 1818) in which he questions the 
very principles of his own poetic theory 
“The thought of such discipline,” wrots 
Keats himself to Shelley, “must fa!l like 
cold chains upon you.” Shelley, indeed 
grew in metrical skill and power of ex 
pression, but from first to last his pro 
cedure unaltered: his 
“Prometheus” is only “Queen Mab” writ 
large; his “Epipsychidion” reéchoves in 
firmer strain the vagaries of “Alastor. 
Always his philosophy, whether magni 
fied into a shadowy mythology 
pressed in human drama, whether it b: 
the love and hate of Prometheus or his 
own relation to mankind, is the voice 
of enthusiasm, of unreasoned emotion 


was essentia’ly 


or ex 


It would not be profitable to follow out 
all the workings of that emotionalism, 
but one aspect of it shows so curious a 
link between the man and the poet as to 
deserve emphasis. Critics have 
mented on Shelley's extraordinary 
ulty of self-deception in regard to his 
friends, who so often were angeis of light 
when first they appeared to him under 
the radiance of his own imagin‘tion, 
and demons of malevolence 
came to be known as real men and wo 
men having wills at variance with 
his. This form of delusion was 
due merely to the inexperience of youth 
for at the end of his life in Italy he was 
subject to the same revulsion, if not so 
violently expressed, toward such friends 
as the But the classic 
ample (classi being so perfect an 
expression of a trait common to all 
the Rousselian tribe) is in the letters 
to Elizabeth Hitchener. These were 
for some time known in manuscript, 
and forced even the most ardent 
romanticists admit a certain weak- 
in their hero. They were then 
printed in a_ separate edition, but 
the full weight of their testimony 
best understood by reading them 
they are now incorporated by Mr. 
pen in the general correspondence, 

Miss Hitchener was a young school 
mistress with whom Shelley became a: 
quainted shortly before his marriage to 
Harriet Westbrook. Her notions were 
liberal and her fancy ardent; “an esprit 


com 
Tac 


when they 


' , 
not 


Gisbornes ex 


as 


to 


ness 


is 
as 
Ing 


fort,’ Medwin called her; “ceruleanly 
blue,” who “fancied herself a _ poet.’ 
After his marriage Shelley began to 


send her letters in the most rhapsodcica! 
vein of adulation. She is the sister of 
his soul: “I look up to you,” he ex 
claims, mighty mind. . a 
anticipate the era of -reform with the 
more eagerness as I picture to mysel! 
the barrier between violence and 
renovation”; with his brain and his 
heart she constitutes the Trinity of bie 
Essence; she must leave all and come 
to live with him and Harriet—"“nothing 
shall prevent our eternal union in the 

and to defer to the opinions 
who foresee scandal in sh a 
“to the world! to 


“as a 


you 


summer” 
of those 


union is to sacrifice 





the indis- 
criminating million, as burnt 
the House of Priestley, such as murder- 
ed Well, this female 


multitude, to 


to such 


the swinish 


Fitzgerald,” etc. 


paragon closed her school, and joined 
the young married couple in July of 
1812; in November of the same year 


she had left them, and Shelley is soon 
writing to his friend Hogg of “the 
Brown Demon, as we call our late tor- 
mentor and schoolmistress. She 
is an artful, superficial, ugly, herma- 
phroditical beast of a woman.” To an- 
other friend he describes her as “a wo- 


man of desperate views and dreadful 
passions, but of cool and undeviating 
revenge.” 


Are not these fragments of correspon- 
dence a curious comment on the state- 
ment of Mr. Clutton-Brock that most of 
the characters of “Prometheus” are 
“so abstract that we do not even know 
who they are”; and again that “The 
Cenci,” which deals with human be- 
ings, is even “far more unreal” than the 
‘Prometheus,” which is professedly al- 
legorical? As Shelley judged his 
friends from the immediate emotions 
they aroused in him, or from some fan- 
ciful association with the emotion dom- 
inant in his mind, without a care for 
the various and real springs of action 
in himself or them, so he created his 
poetical characters. P, B. M. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES, 


printing our notes on Thackeray's 

Humourists of the Eighteenth 
Century” (Nation, January 27), we have ex- 
amined a copy of the first American edition 
of the book published by Harper & Bros 


Since 


“English 


the same year, 1853. Although the title- 
page of this edition does not contain the 
words “Delivered in England, Scotland, and 


the United States of America,” agreeing in 
this with the first English edition, the va- 
of the text that it was 
orinted from the second English edition, and 
not from the first. This American edition 
ifs a positive first edition value as it con- 
tains a seventh lecture, “Charity and Hu- 


riations show 


nour,” not printed in England until 18865. 
The lecture was written and delivered in 
ew York for the benefit of the “Ladies So- 
clety for the Employment and Relief of the 
Poor.” 

It was with a shock of surprise that we 
read the title-page of the catalogue of 


Sotheby's sale of February 24 and 26: “Cat- 
alogue of Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, Poems, 
Britwell Court Libra- 
Britwell Court, 
as 


, from the 
the 
Buckinghamshire 
the finest in England remaining in private 
ownership. It was formed by William Hen- 
ry Miller (1789-1848), who was one of the 
largest buyers, especially of English poet- 


Plays, ete 


ry." Now library at 


is regarded about 


ry, at the several sales of the great library 
of Richard Heber, dispersed in 1834, 1836, 
and 1836. The collection hag been kept in- 


tact and enlarged by later owners, On the 
death of Wakefield Christie-Miller, in 1898, 


it passed to his sons, then minors, we be- 
lieve. Although no such statement is made 
by the auctioneers a glance at the sale 


catalogue shows that the books are dupli- 


Nation. 


‘The 


cates and imperfect copies, and not an im- 
portant selection from the library itself. 
Some importantand valuable books are, how- 
ever, included, among them the first edition 
of Milton’s “Areopagitica” (1644), uncut, and 
in the greater part unopened; Abraham 
Fraunce’s “Countess of Pembroke’s Yvy- 
church” and “Countess of Pembroke’s Eman- 
uel” (1591), both imperfect; “The Song of 
Mary the Mother of Christ” (1601), recently 
reprinted by William Loring Andrews; 
Painter’s “Palace of Pleasure” (1566-1580), 
imperfect; Gay’s first book, “Wine, a Poem” 
(1708); and several first editions of the 
books of Dryden, Pope, Swift, and other 
writers. 

On February 15 and 16, C. F. Libbie & Co. 
of Boston will hold an important sale of 
autograph letters and manuscripts, partly 
from the papers of Joseph Willard, president 
of Harvard College. Eight letters of Wash- 
ington will be offered, one dated April, 1754, 
written to Gov. Dinwiddie, one dated May, 
1758, and one dated November 3, 1761. Such 
early letters are extremely rare. Among 
other important Revolutionary names, speci- 
mens of which occur in the sale, are John 
Hancock, John Adams, Israel Putnam, El- 
bridge Gerry, William Heath, Benjamin Lin- 
coln, and others. There are also many ear- 
ly documents written or signed by New 
Englanders of prominence before the Revo- 
lution, a set of Episcopal Bishops, compris- 
ing two hundred and fifteen names, and 
manuscripts and letters of Bryant, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Thoreau, and others. 

On February 15 and 16 the Merwin-Clay- 
ton Sales Co. of this city sells a collection 
of books and pamphlets, and on February 17 
a collection of books from the library of 
the late Dr. William H, Egle of Harrisburg, 
Pa. No items of special note are included. 
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marbles are made. One could also calcu- 
late the average number of marbles which 
might be held in the pocket of each citi- 
zen. Quite another calculation would be 
necessary to determine the average number 
of marbles which would be held in the 
pockets of boys under twelve years of age. 
Still another calculation would be needed to 
determine how probable it is that any given 
kind of marble will be found in the pocket 
of the head boy of any given school. 

The doctrine of chances is a difficult and 
subtle matter in mathematics, and yet we 
base our keenest bargains upon it, and 
most of the acts of everyday life. Its use 
in special cases is sometimes striking. For 
instance, the mind, in emergencies, makes 
curiously short cuts with the doctrine of 
chance. The mathematician can follow in 
the wake of the analytical faculty, and 
prove the validity of its deductions, but he 
cannot begin to equal the lightning rapid- 
ity of reason. Suppose I find a crowd in 
the street. A dead man lies in their midst, 
killed by a motor. A policeman comes up 
and asks if any one knows the name of 
the dead man. One says that he thinks 
that the dead man is John Jones of Sum- 
merville; another says, “No, I think his 
name is Brown; he lives in Worcerter.” 
Still another is quite sure that he is 
Ephraim Hutton of New Haven. And so on 
through the crowd. Perhaps several men 
will suggest other names. One little man, 
however, pushes his way through the-crowd, 
and, after a careful look, says with some 
conviction in his tone, “I am pretty sure 
that that is John Spoopendyke of Podunk. 
He has been missing for some time, and 
that looks like him.” The policeman then 
examines the dead man’s pockets, and finds 
some letters; say, ten addressed to Henry 
Roberts, several letters addressed to uther 


| men also not suspected by the crowd, and 


Correspondence. 





THE BACONIAN ACROSTIC. 


To tHe EpITrorR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: In a letter printed in your issue of 
January 20, Mr. Frederick E. Pierce of 
Yale University makes public some calcu- 
lations as to the possible frequency with 
which one might find a given name hidden 
by the application of a given method in the 
first folio of the plays of Mr. William 
Shakespeare. 

I wonder whether Mr. Pierce could be 
persuaded to use the carefully and labor- 
fously obtained figures, the results of which 
he gives us so lucidly, in another calculation 
which shall take into account all the fac- 
tors of the problem. He says that “for the 
sake of simplicity” he has “‘disregarded cer- 
tain factors.” 

When we are calculating the recurrence 
of a given name in any place, as ig the 
case with Mr. Pierce, we should naturally 
pursue a different line of calculation from 
that which would be necessary to show what 
the chances are that a suspected name will 
reour in a aerice of closely corresponding 
places, such as the first or last page or col- 
umn, the prologue or the epilogue, of works 
suspected on other grounds to be put forth 
by the man whose name is the subject of 


discussion. This point may be illustrated | 
by analogy. | 
There are many marbles In the world. 


One could describe the methods by which | 


|of Podunk. 


| being some one else. 


one letter addressed to John Spoopendyke 
The policeman very naturally 
telephones to Mrs. John Spoopendyke, and 
tells her that her husband is hurt. He 
may prove to have been wrong in suppos- 
ing that our Mr. Spoopendyke was her hus- 
band; for the dead man might be her 
cousin; but the policeman would ia all 
probability have telephoned to the right 
place. The policeman would find it diffi- 
cult to explain mathematically why he was 
so sure that the dead man was Mr. John 
Spoopendyke. The mathematician could 
compute the chances against the dead man 
To the average intel- 
ligent mind such computation is unneces- 
sary. In common phrase, a man “puts two 
and two together” very rapidly. 

Had there been no little man to suspect 
that the dead man was John Spoopendyke 
of Podunk, the policeman would have hunt- 
ed up the home of the man whose name 
occurred on most of the letters in the dead 
man’s pockets. He would have been wrong 
had he suspected that that was the name 
of the dead man. 

It is the factor of recurrence in corre- 
sponding places, and also the factor of pre- 
existing suapicion of identity, which Mr. 
Pierce has omitted from his calculation. 


| They are the crucial factors in the mathe- 
matical problem presented by the acrostics 


as they are shown in my book. 

Mr. Pierce characterizes my volume as 
“ponderous,” and I am sorry that he found 
it heavy. No man could handle so large a 
book without becoming conscious of its 
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weight, and I am happy in having so good 

a reason for believing that a mere weari- 

ness of the flesh must have caused Mr. 

Pierce to overlook the two essential factors 

to which I have ventured to call his atten- 

tion. WILLIAM STONE BOOTH. 
Cambridge, Mass., January 24. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Mr. Booth objects to my calcula- 
tion, on the ground that I ignore a very 
important fact, viz., that a large part of 
the acrostics which he found are on the 
first and last pages of the plays. I had 


not overlooked this fact, but refrained 
from discussing it before, purely for the 
sake of simplicity and brevity. I will 
take it up now. 

It will be remembered that my calcu- 
lation dealt only with spellings begin- 


ning with an F; and forms like BACON 
and BACONO are to be disposed of by 
a similar, but separate, process. How 
many F-acrostics should we expect on the 
first and last pages? A play in the First 
Folio contains, on an average, about 
twenty-five pages; consequently, all the 
first pages taken together would be about 
one-twenty-fifth of the whole book, and 
should contain about one-twenty-fifth of 
the total number of acrostics. One-twenty- 
fifth of 200-400 (my previous estimate for 
the whole Folio) would be between eight 
and sixteen. What are the facts? On the 
first pages of the plays there are four- 
teen F-acrostics. They are between eight 
and sixteen. 

Now turn to the last pages, 
should also expect between 
sixteen. At first it seems as 
run into trouble here, for there are thirty. 
But a moment’s observation shows 
where the difficulty lies. At the bottom of 
each last page stands the word FINIS, 
and Mr. Booth uses the capital F of this 
repeatedly as a starting point. Since this 
word occurs on no other page, it obviously 
offers an unnatural stimulus to acrostics 
on the last page. It usually stands in 
the middle, where it can be taken with 
either column above it, and thus creates 
about seventy F-blocks in excess of the 
number which would have existed on a 
corresponding number of pages anywhere 
else. Nineteen of Mr. Booth’s acrostics 
use the F of FINIS, and would not exist 
without it. Deducting these from the 
original thirty, we have (under the normal 
conditions existing on other pages) only 
eleven left. Again they are between eight 
and sixteen. In other words, on the first 
and last pages we find just what we should 
expect by the laws of chance. 


where we 
eight and 
if we had 


us 


As to the “preéxisting suspicion of 
identity,” to which Mr. Booth calls at- 
tention, that means nothing here. The 


most ardent Baconian would not believe 
that Bacon, the omniscient, the life-long 
master of ciphers, used a form which could 
not be identified as intentional, even when 
discovered. The great philosopher would 
not have been so foolish. 

I wish to say candidly that a skilful 
mathematician could find places in my 
previous paper where some deductions 
from my estimate would have to be made 
But he would also find places where addi- 
tions would have to be made; and the 
additions would offset the deductions. I 
am willing to discuss these points if the 
public wish it. But I doubt if this will 


The Nation. 


be necessary. If Mr. 
to mean anything, he must prove that they 


Booth’s acrostics are 


occur not only more frequently than we 
should naturally expect, but more fre- 
quently than they could possibly be sup- 
posed to occur by chance. To do this, he 
would have to prove, not that I have made 
an error of ten or fifteen per cent., but 


that I have made an error of several hun- 
dred per cent. 

FREDERICK E, PIERCE 
Yale University, January 29. 


A GEM MUTILATED 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: “Aliquando bonus dormitat Hom 
rus’—and never more inopportunely than 
when, in the dryness of age, he “revises” 
vhat he struck out in the rich glow of 
youth! 

I am of those who place Holmes’s “The 
Last Leaf’? among the most exquisite 


of English lyrics. I should hardly dispute 


one who claimed for it the first place 
there. I experienced, therefore, a genuin¢ 
shock, recently, when, on opening a newly 
acquired copy of the doctor’s poems, I found 
a thoroughly destructive change in one of 
its most expressive stanzas 
Of the almost perfect poem, the fourth 
stanza is most beautiful 
The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that be has prest 
In their bloom 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomtl 
And the third is almost equal to it, in all 


} 


the qualities which make poetry precious: 
But now he walks the streets, 
And be looks at all he meets, 
So forlorn! 
And he shakes his feeble head, 
That it seems as if be said 
‘They are gone.”’ 
It was wonderful art, or rather supreme 
genius, which could make the attributes 
of senility contribute to a picture so gra- 
phic, so pathetic, and so poetical 
And in the two words of the third line 
of this stanza the whole burden and sug 
gestion of the poem are actually con 
densed. Its point and climax are ther 
Alas, were there For I find, in this re 
cent edition, that some malign influence, at 


e. time I know not of, led the gifted author 
to replace them with three others, quite 
commonplace and hardly better than pad 
ding—‘“‘Sad and wan.” 

What was the doctor thinking of, 
he thus mutilated his own wonderful crea- 
tion? Surely, he had but partly awakened 
from his after-dinner nap! Or, perhaps, 
some youngster from college assured him 
that such a rhyme as with “goa 
was inadmissible, and with hasty genlality 
the veteran of letters yielded to the sopho 


when 


“-orn’’ 


more—yet, even so, saved little to the 
rules. 
Really, in this unhappy change of two 


words in the fine product of a young man’s 
muse, English literature suffers a distinct 


loss. I earnestly appeal to Dr. Holmes's 

literary executors to restore the original 

reading in all future editions J.M 
Philadelphia, February 2 





To THE Epiror or THE NATION 

Str: There is much in President Hyde 
rticlh n your last number that com 
lands ready enough assent th ar 
gument in favor of small asses and 
tutorial instruction being beyond 4d 
ission, as an average propos ) B 
the leductions of President Hyd Ww 
not hold as he presents them, because they 
are based on an assumption which, while 
nay possibly apply to a national! system of 
schools, does not fit the case of the great 
iniversities 

He says, “all teaching that deals exclu 
ively with men in large groups” is at best 


ond rate. “If it is merely lectures 


with isional written examination, it 


an oc 
is fourth rate.” This is a beautiful exam 
ple of methodology run to seed, and is 
so obviously untrue that were it not for 
the recent invasion of the intellectual fleld 
by highly organized and destructive hordes 
of standardizers, it would seem hardly 
worth dipping one’s pen to reply 
The standardized teacher Is one thing; 
t? eacher that makes the greatne of a 
iniversity is another; the argument that 
holds with the one does not hold with th 
And the system that deliberatel 
turns its back on the first rate man is a 


m. I have conversed with men 


who, nearly half a century after the ev: 
! of the al 
James Rus- 

Was thi 
ording to the new 
> Would 


been in 


influence 
l nd naj irse of 
ell Lowell then. a 
fourth-rate course a: 
teaching” 


had 
3 time 


standards of college 


have been improved Lowell 


to hi and mental ener 


ed to eat in 
gy by riding his men 
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issumption ks behind 
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merc 
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ountry would 
manner of our stee bee 
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utter 

After 
Shaler, th 
hing’’ 


we must live in 
ynal word of protest 

Abélard to Nathaniel 

t of tl fourth rate tea 
won the verdict of } 
view 
licts of 
hing.’’ 
R. M. JOHNSTON 


ig Maee., February 5 
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FORESTS AND RAINFALL 


To THE Eprror oF THB. NATION: 


permitted to add a few 


editorial 


be 
recent 
forests 

agriculture? 


Sir: May I 


to your in regard 


effect yf 


tly on 


lines 
the 
lire 
Huntington 
of the Historic 


rainfall, and, in 
Dr. Ellsworth 


The { mate 


on 


in his essay on 


Past,”’ says 
has often been asserted that the de 
struction of forests has been the cause of 
diminution of rainfall. In the Lop 
basin the opposite appears to be the case 
the eupply of water has diminished and 
therefore the forests have died Rainfall 
unquestionably controls forestation but 


It 


the 
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neither in the Lop basin nor in other parts 
of central and western Asia is there any 
good evidence that forests have an appre- 
clable effect upon rainfall 

Personally, I was impressed, both in Co- 
lombia and in Peru by the fact that agri- 
culture is in a less developed stage in the 
tropical forests on the eastern slope of the 


in the semi-arid region of the 
there are no forests and do 
for centuries. 
to the 


Andes than 
plateau where 


eem to hav been any 


a benefit 


not 


It would undoubtedly be 


people of the plateau were their govern- 
ments to promote forestry, for it would add 
greatly to the comforts of life. But it 
seems to be extremely doubtful whether the 
presence of such forests would add to the 


rainfall HIRAM BINGHAM 


Yale February 4 


University, 


“CUSS” AND “KAUZ.” 
Epriror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In Raabe’s “Zum wilden Mann” I 
have just come across Kristeller’s words: 
“Mein damaliger Prinzipal war ein drol- 
liger alter Kauz’’—and something in the 
tone prompted at once the rendering, ‘a 
funny old cuss."" I drew on a vocabulary 
once quite respectable in a rural community 
know, where men spoke of a 
“wammus” without ever suspecting, I think, 
that there was a German word “Wamms.” 
This suggests to me an origin for the term 
“cuss” would seem much more in 
keeping with its lenient tone than the usual 


To THE 


I used to 


which 


connection with ‘‘curse.”’ 

May pot this latter association be re- 
sponsible for driving out of decent speech 
a word originally quite innocent of blas- 
phemy? E. V. M. 


Chicago, February 3 


Literature. 
THE ORIGINS OF CHRISTIAN SCI 
ENCE. 


The Life of Mary Baker G. Eddy and 
the History of Christian Science. By 
Georgine Milmine, New York: Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co, $2 net. 

The Mask of Christian Science. By 


Francis Edward Marsten. New York: 

American Tract Society. $1. 

Miss Milmine’s study of the founder 
of Christian Science was first published 
WcClure’s Magazine, about two years 
ago. It has since been brought up to 
date by the addition of a brief account 
of the controversy centring about Mrs 
Augusta Stetson and the First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, in New York. The 


in 


present volume recalls in more ways 
than one that other piece of historical 
writing from the hand of a woman 


which brought McClure’s much profit and 
reputation about five years ago, namely, 
Miss Ida Tarbell's story of the rise of 
the Standard Oil Company. Since Miss 


Tarbell showed the way, the periodical 
press has been swamped with contempo- 
rary history and politics; but, in the en- 
tire clutter of denunciation, erpos*, and 
“uplift,” it is hard to find a trace of 


The Nation. 


either the scientific spirit or the sci- 


entific method, which the historian of 
John D. Rockefeller brought to her work. 
The present volume is one of the rare 
exceptions. If scientific history presup- 
poses the absence of a definite point of 
view on the part of the writer, the term 
will not apply here. Miss Milmine, like 
Miss Tarbell, is plainly not in sympathy 
with the persons or the movement she 
describes. But the indictment, if we 
choose to call it that, is framed dispas- 
sionately. The damaging evidence is 
elaborately built up and skilfully ar- 
ranged, but the reader is left largely to 
form his own conclusions. The amount 
of original research involved in the 
writing of the book must have been very 
great. The result is an historical record 
of high value and of fascinating inter- 
est; the credit for the latter we may 
assign in great measure to the inher- 
ent possibilities of the subject in itself 
without denying the author a generous 
share. 

We imagine that the great majority of 
Christian Scientists will not find Miss 
Milmine’s book particularly agreeable 
reading. At the same time, there is no 
reason why the ardent Christian ‘vien- 
tist should read and lose his equanimity. 
If we were asked to state in a single 
phrase what effect the book produces on 
the disinterested reader, we should say 
that it demolishes Mrs. Eddy without 
necessarily demolishing Christian Sci- 
ence. The destructive force of the story 
does not consist in the fact that from 
her earliest childhood Mary Baker G. 
Eddy is shown to have been a creature 
of nerves and hysteria, with all the 
symptoms of what grosser minds might 
interpret as a devilish temper. Crit- 
icism in delving into the origins of re- 
ligious movements is prepared to deal 
with the phenomena of neurosis. More 
important is the fact that, in spite ot very 
striking aberrations of will and intel- 
lect, the founder of Christian Science 
does not succeed 
commonplace. There is nothing of the 
demonic drive that makes great oroph- 


ets, even when they are false prophets. | 
'they are unaccompanied, as in Mrs. Ed- 


Up to the age of forty-five her life is 
restless, cramped, uncertain, in part un- 
fortunate, and on the whole futile. In 
1866, with the death of the healer, Quim- 
by, at whose feet in Portland, Maine, the 
future Mrs. Eddy had spent an ardent 
novitiate, she begins to find herself. She 
appropriates Quimby’s manuscripts and 
definitely gives herself to the pursuit of 
metaphysical therapeutics, 
New England had long offered a prom- 
ising field. The virtues she now begins 
to display are dogged resolution and a 
Napoleonic recklessness in utilizing oth- 
er people's labor and happiness for her 
own purposes. It was not till 1875 that 
“Sclence and Health” was published. It 
was not till the early eighties that Chris- 
tian Science began to move rapidly for- 
ward. 


in rising above the 


for which. 
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Mrs. Eddy was above sixty when she 
began building up a new faith, a new 
church, and a large personal fortune. To 
have accomplished all that, and to re- 
main, even to the present day as our 


‘author asserts, the absolute mistress of 


her church and her fortune, wouid ap- 
parently argue an exceptionally gift- 
ed personality. Yet that is not tha im- 
pression the record of her life produces. 
Mrs. Eddy had will, it is true; but in 
addition to that she had nearly all the 
faults upon which an infant cause will 
often make shipwreck. She was irrita- 
ble; violent, and tactless; she exacted 
blind obedience from her followers, and 
would not brook the mere thought of a 
possible rival in the field. Her earliest 
converts one after the other fell away 
or were driven away. The air of com- 
mercialism always hangs heavy about 
her. In 1881 she is the Massachusetts 
Metaphysical College, and charges $300 
for a course of twelve lessons in heal- 
ing. In 1899 she calls upon all devout 
Christian Scientists to supply them- 
selves with the “Mother Spoon,” an or- 
dinary silver spoon, sold at $5 apiece 
by the Christian Science Souvenir Com- 
pany of Concord. Christian Science lit- 
erature remains to the present day Mrs. 
Eddy’s jealously guarded monopoly. But 
it is evident that a leader who works 
for her own pocket all the time is not 
in the tradition of successful leader- 
ship. If Mrs. Eddy succeeded it must 
have been largely in spite of herself. 
Hence we are tempted to take issue 
with Miss Milmine when she declares, 
towards the end of the volume, that 
“what Mrs. Eddy has accomplished has 
been due solely to her own compelling 
personality.” There is far more truth 
in the statement that “her genius has 
been of the eminently practical kind, 
which can meet and overcome unfavor- 
able conditions by sheer force of energy, 
and in Mrs. Eddy’s case this potency 
has been accompanied by a remarkable 
shrewdness which has had its part in 
determining her career.” But, after all, 
practical genius, energy, and shrewd- 
ness are not uncommon qualities. When 


dy’s case, by any deep spiritual im- 
petus, we are in danger of being com- 
pelled to admit that the qualities which 
explain the upbuilding of a large dry 
goods business will explain the upbuild- 
ing of a new church. For our own part, 
we prefer not to look to Mrs. Eddy at 
all for an explanation of her success, 
but to call it predominantly the work 
of chance. Among a large number of 
practitioners in the allied fields of men- 
tal healing, spiritism, new thought, and 
other branches of “metaphysics,” Mrs. 
Eddy happened to be the lucky person. 

When, therefore, we say that the de- 
vout Christian Scientist can let Miss 
Milmine have her way with Mrs. kddy 
without feeling his faith imperilled 


| thereby, it 1s precisely because such a 
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man can look upon his faith as a great 
truth upon which Mrs. Eddy has for- 
tuitously stumbled. In so far as Mrs. 
Eddy’s character and her career are in 
consonance with science, well and rood; 
where her personality cannot escape 
rough handling, why, Mrs. Eddy is only 
a human being like the rest of us. The 
paradox is this: that Mrs. Eddy is and 
has been the head and front of the 
Christian Science Church, and that Mrs. 
Eddy is not an essential part of the 
theory of Christian Science. She is 
“Mother” and Pastor Emeritus, and the 
only Christian Science author, and she 
holds the appointment of the rulers of 
the church in her hands; but she is not 
necessary to salvation. Whoever has 
agreed to cast off error and buy a copy 
of “Science and Health” is hencetorth 
master of himself in Science. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Mrs. Eddy’s most devoted 
followers have more than once bruken 
away from her, on the very ground that 
her practices antagonized the principles 
of her own faith. The fact that those 
who threw off the yoke of Mrs. Eddy’s 
obedience have never succeeded in estab- 
lishing a rival Christian Science vorgan- 
ization would, at the first glance, tend 
to show that Christian Science and Ed- 
dyism must go together. But this is a 
conclusion that only the outsider can 
insist upon. The true believer cannot 
admit that after Mrs. Eddy’s death his 
truth will become error. His copy of 
“Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures” retains its efficacy, what- 
ever happens to Mrs. Eddy or her repu- 
tation. 

Where Miss Milmine does knock a 
breach in the wall of Christian Science 
complacency, is first, by her analysis 
of the way Science has, in later days, 
been compromising with Error, and, sec- 
ondly, in her summing up of the pres 
ent strength of the Christian Science 
Church. Our writer shows that the gen- 
eral impression of the Christian Science 
membership as running into vague hun- 
dreds of thousands is quite erroneous. 
The number of Christian Scientists in 
the world is between 50,000 and 60,000. 
Their wealth, their rapid growth, and 
above all, the activities of their excel- 
lent press bureau, are given as reasons 
why their numbers are so generally over- 
estimated. In their relations to the laws 
under which they live, the Christian 
Science healers are steadily growing 
more cautious. In the beginning, Mrs. 
Eddy’s followers practised surgery and 
obstetrics as well as medicine proper. 
Surgery was given up many years ago. 
In 1901, Mrs. Eddy announced that 
Christian Scientists must submit to vac- 
cination. In 1902, the teaching and prac- 
tice of obstetrics were abandoned. In 
December of the same year Mrs. Eddy 
advised that Christian Scientists should 
decline to treat infectious or contagious 
diseases. This may be only bowing the 
head to Cesar; but it is also a wise 
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policy which tends to enhance the pres- 
tige of Christian Science by restricting 
the possible scope of Christian Science 
failure. 

Mr. Marsten’s book is sharply contro- 
versial. He assails in sledgehammer 
fashion, where Miss Milmine gets her ef- 
fects by simple narration. Such facts 
of Mrs. Eddy’s life as Mr. Marsten em- 
ploys are obviously drawn from Miss 
Milmine’s biography. 


Nation. 


CURRENT FICTION. 
San Celestino. By John Ayscough. New 

York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Many readers of the Nation will re- 
call Mr. Ayscough’'s “Marotz,” a modern 
story of convent life written from a 
point of view perfectly free from bigo- 
try as well as devout and sympathetic. 
In “San Celestino” he has essayed a 
more difficult task—an almost impossi- 
ble task, one might have said—with 
equal or greater success. ‘I'he story of 
the ascetic and recluse who was made 
Pope against his will, and after a vain 
struggle summoned courage to abdicate, 
might naturally be made a subject of 
sermon or rhapsody. This book is, in a 
sense, a book of devotion, written, as 
the author says, with “reverent tender- 
ness”; but it is utterly free from either 
preaching or hysteria. Mr. Ayscough’s 
purpose has been “to conceive an image” 
of the hermit who founded the order oft 
the Celestines, and to convey it. His 
wish to interpret the beauty of the life 
of contemplation does not merely find 
a convenient embodiment in the hermit 
Peter who was forced to become Vope. 
He has come to possess a vigorous im- 
pression of the man himself, and fs ex- 
traordinarily successful in recording it. 

The story could not develop more sim- 
ply and naturally, from the moment 
when Pietro di Murrone, the poor no- 
ble’s son, leaves his country home to 
study theology at Salerno, to his last 
hours with a single faithful brother of 
his order, in the virtual prison at Fu- 
mone. In a way, the whole interpreta- 
tion is an apology for il gran rifiuto. “It 
has been Celestine’s terrible miusior- 
tune,” says his apologist specifically, in 
bringing his study to a close, “that the 
keynote of earthly judgment should 
have been struck by an _ unequailed 
genius who was incurably a politician: 
for Celestine knew nothing and cared 
nothing about politics. As a politician 
he was to Dante's eyes merely a failure, 
and Dante had no pity for failures.” In 
Mr. Ayscough’s eyes, on the other hand, 
a saint fulfils his being through virtue 
of his saintship: the great refusal ot 
Celestine was a refusal to consent to the 
futility which had been thrust upon him. 
To shake off the empty title was against 
no law of the Church, and a mere obe- 
dience to the law of his own being. As 
the writer admits, this book is neither 
a history nor a novel. “It may be call- 
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ed,” he adds doubtfully, “a work of the 
imagination.” As such it 
recognized by readers of whatever 
who hunger after sincerity in th 
of the hour. 


to be 


faith 


is sure 
fiction 


Warriors of Old Japan, and Other Stor 
ies. By Yel Theodora Ozaki. Illustrat- 
ed by Shusui Okakura. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co 

is a familiar but ever 
ing repertory: Tametono, the ai 
Yorimasa, the knight; Yoshituns 
clan champion; Benkei, the flower of re- 
tainers—of these, we never hear enough. 
Raiko, the slayer of a goblin more hid- 
eous than Polyphemus; Sano, the poor 
Samurai, who to warm a supposedly ob- 
scure guest, broke up the last of his 
precious garden trees; Shiragiku, with 
her long-lost brother; that spiritual sis 
ter of Cinderella, the Princess with the 
Bowl; Lazy Taro, who made himself 
a poet and courtier before learning that 
he was a king’s son—all these real and 
fabled personages have been made into 
English before. Yet Mrs. Ozaki's version 
by reason of its earnest simplicity, the 
spirited pictures of Shusul Okakura, and 
other artists of archaizing character, and 
the general attractiveness of the typo- 
graphical form, should more than hold 
its own. We may quote a passage which 
suggests how the notorious stoicism of 
the Japanese has been compatible with 
artistry: 


Here enthrall 
ber; 


the 


Now the Japanese have always considered 


it a virtue to repress their feelings 
No matter what happens, one must learn to 


present an impassive countenance to the 
world, whether the heart be bounding with 
joy or withering with pain. Instead of mak- 
ing a display of your emotion, control it 
and compose a por or a beautiful sen 
tence 

Mrs. Hugh Fraser, by way of intro- 
duction gives Mrs. Ozaki’s story. Her 


training, like her parentage, was equally 
divided between England and Japan. By 
marrying the Mayor of Tokyo, she may 
be said to have chosen for Nippon, while 
remaining an ideal interpreter between 
the two nations. 


The Nest of the Sparrowhawk. By the 
Baroness Orczy. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co 
The beautiful young heiress and the 

wicked middle-aged guardian of this fig- 

ment will have their haunting sugges 
tion of previous acquaintance for all 
but the youngest readers. Conscious of 
this possibility, no doubt, the author has 
expended not a little ingenuity in con- 
triving brand-new setting and incident 
The guardian, Sir Marmaduke de Cha- 
vasse, has well-nigh unparalleled pow 
ers of chicanery, and his villany is not 
compromised by that fatal tincture of 
virtue which is threatening to give our 
romantic fiction some inconvenient re- 
semblance to life. Let ill-enough alone: 
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if black night be your subject, why use 

whitewash? The present business takes 

place during the Protectorate, and Sir 

Marmaduke is nominally a Roundhead 

of severe life. He is probable heir to 

an earldom, but meanwhile is in hard 
straits for money. Hence his designs 
against the heiress—which he prosecutes 
in a remarkable, not to say preposter 
ous, manner. Fortunately, if not so re- 
markably, there 18s a modest and ex- 
cellent young man who loves the heiress 
with a disinterested and despairing love, 
which is in due time rewarded (the vil- 
lain having ceased to be), not only with 
the hand of the lady, but with a less 
predictable succession to the earldom in 
question. If, as we suspect, the sole ex 
cuse for this order of fiction is that it 
should be consummately well done, “The 

Nest of the Sparrowhawk” must fall. 

But we have a further suspicion that the 

hand of commerce may be trusted to 

catch it, and to turn it to good account, 
from the author's point of view. 

Varie of Arcady. By F. Hewes Lancas 
ter. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
A story of Bayou Bienvenu, “a laad of 

small farms and large loves, and of loy 

alty to love,” where live the descendants 
of French exiles from “Arcadia,” pre- 
sumably Acadia. Hither filles in Jater 
days another refugee, little Marie —on 
her mind a secret which is not disclosed 
till the end of the book, but hangs like 
a veil over the course of a pretty iittle 
story and lends it depth and texture. 
rhe main charm of the tale, however, is 
not the secret, but the Bayou life with 
its naive customs and neighborly com 
munity of interests. Children at school, 
boys and girls courting, elders working, 
bargaining, or dispensing kindly wis- 
dom from their doorways, make a gen- 
tle and contented world, where the few 
hadows only emphasize the sunshine. 

The dialect, which most of us must take 

on faith, is at least an interesting and 

important feature in the story 


The Concentrations of Bee. By Lillian 

Rell toston: L. C. Page & Co. 

Those who already know “The Jim 
mies, “The Jardines, and their 
friends will be prepared for the atmos 
phere of Mrs. Jardine’s latest chront 
ele “We are easy-going folk, and will 
not strive long to be good in any dfrec 
tion,” she declares, So that fair warn 
ing is given of the tricks and plots that 
offaet the Bohemian good-will and good 
nature of this fantastic circle. they 
plan happy marriages for their favorites 
and unhappy ones for the punishing of 
their antipathies They say and do 
some amusing things; they do and say 
many flat ones and many flamboyant 
ones. Extravaganza’s nature is to be 
unreasonable, but not necessarily cheap. 
The reader is rather in the attitude ot 
visiting In a family whose jokes are ex 
clusively mutual; side-splitting to the 
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inner coterie, but to the non-elect just 
a bit dry and tasteless. 


ROMANTIC PHILOSOPHY. 


The Eternal Values. By Hugo Miinster- 
berg. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.50 net. 

Never, perhaps, in the history of uni- 
versities have there issued from a sin- 
gle institution of learning at any one 
time. so many radically dissimilar ver- 
sions of the universe as have come from 
the Harvard faculty of philosophy dur- 
ing the past decade. It would be too 
much to say that Harvard has a com- 
plete set of current philosophical ten- 
dencies; it has, however, not only a 
uniquely diversified set, but also one in 
which each example is an important, a 
strikingly executed, and an uncommonly 
well defined specimen of its type. He 
would be an exigent philosopher, in- 
deed, who could find nothing to please 
him either in the pragmatism of Fro- 
fessor James, with its numerous sub- 
sidiary implications; or in the mechan- 
istic naturalism, curiously combined 
with a sort of wsthetic and ethical hu- 
manism, of Professor Santayana; or. in 
the aggressive metaphysical realism, 
united with a distinctive form of moral 
and religious idealism, of Professor Per- 
ry; or in one or the other of the two 
kindred, yet significantly different, ideal- 
istic systems of Professor Royce and 
Professor Miinsterberg. That would, on 
the other hand, be a prodigy of higher 
synthesis which should reconcile all of 
these; for there is scarcely one import- 
ant doctrine of any of these writers 
which is not rejected with emphasis by 
a. least one of the others. The fact 
that five metaphysicians living in one 
community are so little able to agree 
upon a common platform may be regard- 
ed as circumstantial evidence favorable 
to the opinion that philosophy is not yet 
an exact science. But so long as it is 
not one—and. yet remains an indomit- 
able hope of human reason—that unil- 
versity is fortunate which brings togeth- 
er in one faculty such eminent and typi- 
cal representatives of so many of the 
varieties of reflective reaction upon the 
universe. 

Yet—one wonders whether quite so 
much divergence is inevitable. Its occur- 
rence amid conditions so favorable to 
real “dialectic’—to that social process 
of codéperative thinking and reciprocal 
criticism, in which true philosophizing 
chiefly consists—is, after all, something 
of a scandal. One possible cause of some 
part of this effect defective is made ap- 
parent in the present book. Professor 
Miinsterberg has a philosophy—an in- 
teresting, Impressive, and highly edify- 
ing philosophy—and he must, therefore, 
be supposed at some time to have phil- 
osophized; though the marks of those 
ancient fires are not conspicuous in the 
smooth and highly finished product 
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which the book puts before us—a body 
of doctrine in which there are no hesi- 
tancies, no doubts, no hint of any feel- 
ing for the reasons why anybody should 
ever have disagreed, no suggestion of 
problems awaiting solution. But Profes- 
sor Miinsterberg, at all events, has not 
philosophized with the philosophizing of 
his time; nor does his book make a very 
serviceable contribution to that coépera- 
tive enterprise. It attempts, indeed, to 
recall contemporary German and Ameri- 
can philosophy to what the author be- 
lieves to be unduly neglected verities in 
the thought of Kant and Fichte and 
Hegel. There may be real utility in such 
a call; but it is likely to be effective only 
if made by one who shows a genuine 
sensitiveness, if not necessarily to the 
doctrines, at least to the problems, the 
issues, the difficulties, and the direc- 
tions of outreach, of the characteristic 
reflection of the present time. But Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg, though, doubtless, 
the most actuel of psychologists, seems 
to have been little touched by any phil- 
osophical problems or impulsions aris- 
ing since 1831. Because of this, his book 
is likely to be estimated very differently 
by philosophical inquirers, and by that 
considerable public which reads philos- 
ophy as it reads a poem or hears a sym- 
phony, for the sake of the moods—pleas- 
ant or exciting or morally invigorating— 
which the performance awakens. 

To the latter public, indeed—a public 
which has its rights—“The Eternal Val- 
ues” will appeal forcibly, except for the 
fact that the English version is by no 
means invariably expressed in English 
idiom. Some rather German qualities of 
the mental idiom—its unction and fer- 
vor, and the author’s disposition to 
pause somewhat frequently, in order to 
pat his doctrine upon the back and con- 
gratulate it on its high moral tone— 
will not be unfavorable to the book’s 
vogue. The system of ideas set forth 
has an admirable clearness, and a cer- 
tain impressive massiveness, of general 
outline; and the confidence and direct- 
ness of the author’s constructive meth- 
ods are elements of literary effective- 
ness. Above all, Professor Miinsterberg 
has apparently strongly felt, and he has 


‘rather tellingly conveyed, the appeal, to 


certain normal chords in human nature, 
of two or three broad and somewhat 
vague metaphysical concepts. He plays 
chiefly upon three elements of what may 
be called philosophic pathos. There is, 
first, the Platonistic pathos: the effect 
upon the mind of the idea of the etern- 
ity, impersonality, transcendency of 
“truth as such.” It is the pathos of 
Clough’s lines: 

It fortifies my soul to know 

That though I perish, Truth Is so. 
Professor Miinsterberg also is very sure 
both that truth is “so,” and that it 
makes no great difference how many 
mere “masses of psychological content” 
perish. While he does not make clear to 
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us what truth is like, when it is “so,” or 
why its being “so” is worth while, the 
emotional effect of emphasis upon it is 
undoubtedly fortifying to the soul. 
Again, there is the voluntaristic pathos, 
appearing here in a Fichtean form: we 
make the universe real by freely and 
resolutely willing it, “the world is a 
deed,” not a mere given object; the ob- 
ject exists only that the will may exer- 
cise itself upon it. Finally, there is the 
mystical pathos, the ecstatic effect of the 


notion of the ultimate deliquescence of | 


all separateness and multiplicity. Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg’s doctrine, at the 
end, turns out to be a sort of Jdentitdts- 
system: “the I, the fellow-I, and the not- 
I, are in the over-I one and the same”; 
“in the deed, past and future are one,” 
etc. 

With these three kinds of pathos unit- 
ed in one philosophy, liberal provision is 
assuredly made for the satisfaction of 
certain cravings of the imagination and 
the emotions. But how the reason fares 
in the compounding is not so clear. For 
over three-quarters of a century philo- 
sophical criticism has been asking some 
searching questions and developing 
some drastic doubts about the sort of 
philosophy that Professor Miinsterberg 
has now restored from Fichtean and 
Hegelian sources. Can all three of those 
doctrinal motives be, without contra- 
diction, harmonized in a single system? 
Can the notion of a timeless being, em- 
bracing temporal experience as its con- 
tent, be really conceived? Can we re- 
gard as anything more than a myth that 
game of ontological hide-and-seek in 
which the “over-self,” while eternally 
remaining “unbroken,” yet, “as an I de- 
taches itself from the whole and thus 
creates the numberless selves and the 
space-time world,” which must then be 
painfully annulled again and merged 
into the unity from which they were 
never truly separated? How, if all is one 
in “the over-self,” can human personali- 
ties have significance or value or even 
genuine “reality”? Does not the concept 
of “truth” require a good deal of ex 
plication, especially in the light of an 
analysis of the human and temporal sit- 
uations in which the quest for truth 
arises? To these and many other such 
questions, Professor Miinsterberg gives 
small consideration, and no serious an- 
swers. It is for that reason that his 
beok, though an interesting piece of con 
temporary philosophy, is without rele- 
vancy to contemporary philosophizing 


The Life of Major-General Sir Charles 
William Wilson, Royal Engineers. K.C. 
B., K.C.M.G., F.R&., D.OC.L., LL.D., 
M.E. By Col. Sir Charles M. Watson, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., M.A., Late Roya! En- 


gineers. With portrait, maps, and il- 


lustrations. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $5 net. 
This officer was essentially a topog- 
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rapher and as such conducted extensive 
and illuminating explorations and sur- 
veys of Palestine and Sinai, besides be- 
ing engaged in, and finally becoming the 
head of, the Ordnance Survey of Great 
Britain. Under the curious exchange of 
duties which the British military estab- 
lishment permits, he was the Consul- 
General of Anatolia, 1879-82, with a 
group of military vice-consuls, one of 
whom was the subsequently greatly-dis- 
tinguished Viscount Kitchener of Khar- 
tum. The great survey of Palestine had 
been completed in 1878 under Lieut. 
Kitchener, R.E.. whose experience is an- 
other illustration that successful gener- 
als have frequently, not invariably, re- 
ceived a fundamental education in prac- 
tical field work of that sort. A great 
genera’ must visualize the terrain which 
he has not yet seen, and wide topo- 
graphical service admirably develops 
such power. These consuls had no ex- 
ecutive authority, but were confidential 
intelligence officers for the British Am- 
bassador to the Sublime Porte and ad- 
visers whose admonitions might not be 
safely disregarded by the Turkish offi- 
cials on the spot. Their essential duty 
was to observe how the reforms prom- 
ised by the Treaty of Berlin were real- 
ly carried out. The autumn of 1878 
Wilson had spent in the delimitation of 
the new Servian-Turkish boundary, and 
during his service in Asia Minor he was 
detached upon a special investigation in 
Eastern Rumelia, while in his own ter- 
ritory he also made extensive tours of 
observation. It is not astonishing, 
therefore, that, when the Egyptian trou 
bles due to the politico-military opera- 
tions of Arabi began, his peculiar qual 
ifications led to his detail as British 
Commissioner with the Ottoman contin 
gent that was expected to go to Egypt, 
and that, when it was not sent, he was 
charged with a special mission concern 
ing the trial of Arabi and the pacifica- 
tion of the country 

In April, 1883, Wilson resumed duty 
as the head of the Irish Ordnance Sur- 
vey, but in September, 1884, on account 
of his familiarity with Eastern life and 
thought, he was made Chief of the In- 
telligence Department of Lord Wolse- 
ley’s Nile expedition for the relief of 
Gordon. The singular course of the 
British Ministry of the day, marked by 
misapprehension and marred by inde- 
cision, may not be rehearsed here. The 
final embarrassment was deficient trans- 
portation on both desert and river, and 
when at last a column, imperfectly sup- 
plied, started, Wilson was sent ith it 
as an Intelligence Officer, under vrders 
to cut loose at Metammeh and notify 
Gordon, four days distant by water, that 
troops would reinforce him six weeks 
later! jut with the commanding off- 
cer (Stewart) mortally wounded, and 
Burnaby, designated for command at 


Metammeh, killed in the combats about 
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Abu Klea, Wilson was transformed from 
a staff officer into one with command, 
and as such was obliged to open the re 
maining way to the Nile and to estab 
lish the troops at Gubat He then 
forced his personal way up the river 
with two rickety boats and Sudan: 
crews, running dangerous batteries at 
Halfiyeh and Omdurman, and reached 
Khartum January 28, only to find it 
fallen and Gordon killed on the 26th 
Naturally, there was earnest inquiry in 
England whether the loss of those two 
days had been necessary. Yet even if 
he had arrived earlier, this officer could 
not, single-handed, have raised the 
siege, nor, with means of escape pres- 
ent, would Gordon have deserted his 
command. Wilson rejoined Wolseley 
at Korti and reported in detail Febru- 
ary 9; but on March 23 that general 
ealled for and received an additional re- 
port as to Wilson's reasons for not going 
up the river sooner. This Lord Wolseley 
forwarded three weeks later with a dis- 
ingenuous letter of transmittal, declin- 
ing to add remarks of his own, and 
saying that “the reasons given by Sir 
Charles Wilson must speak for them- 
selves."" He must have recognized that 
what delay there had been was not pro- 
crastination, and that in the end it did 
not affect the issue; and, as the com- 
manding general, he should have tuken 
on his own shoulders his subordinate’s 
reputation, or, believing him derelict 
hould have frankly said to. As it was 
however, Wilson reverted to his topo- 
graphical duties and became in succes- 
sion director-general of the Ordnance 
Survey, a major-general in the army, 
and the director-general of military edu 
cation. The deserving recipient of many 
scientific honors, including a Fel'ow’s 
seat in the Royal Society and the DC.L. 
of Oxford, in 1894 he was retired from 
active service. 

This memoir has a special concera for 
American readers. Wilson himself eacap- 
ed being an American only through his 
grandfather's return to England from 
this country, after marrying here. Wil- 
son's uncle, Thomas, who died in Phil- 
adelphia in 1865, was a lifelong resident 
of that place, a liberal supporter cf its 
Academy of Natural Sciences, and the 
founder of its Entomological Society. 
The father of Sir Charles, although resi- 
dent in England, made many contribu 
tions to the scientific work of his Amer 
ican brother vhose tastes he shared. 
And, quite apart from the detailed story 


of the Gordon relief expedition which 


did not relieve, one finds here a clear 
account of the conditions in Asia Minor 
in 1879-81, which, nearly thirty y 

later, culminated in the massacres about 
Adana, where missionaries from the 
United States lost their lives. The crop 


then under cultivation bore that fruit 
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Slavische Volkforschungen: Abhand- 
lungen tiber Glauben, Gewohnhcits- 
rechte, Sitten, Briiuche, und die Gus- 
larenlieder der Siidslaven, vorwiegend 
auf Grund eigener Erhebungen. Von 
Dr. Friedrich S. Krauss. Leipzig: Wil- 


helm Heims. 


The latest work of Dr. Krauss in the 
field of Slavic research deals with the 
beliefs, myths, customs, and ceremon- 
ials, and the peculiar guslar songs, of 


Servia, Bosnia, and the adjacent re- 
gions upon which we depend for our 
Balkan question. Our author frankly 


states that very little of this folklore 
material is representative of the genuine 
ancient Slavic cult, most of it being 
the result of Byzantine acculturation, 
through the Greek church influence, 
modified and enlarged by Arabic and 
Turkish additions since the fall of Con- 
stantinople. The loosely organized and 
illiterate Balkan tribes were as little 
able to resist intellectual as military 
conquest. The product is a mass of folk 
belief and custom essentially Oriental 
and Asiatic, with here and there out- 
croppings of the rude primitive Slavic 
cult. The heroic period of Slav tradi- 
tion and guslar song dates from the 
wars of the Turkish invasion, in which 
the mountain tribes upheld the throne 
of the emperor. 

The first part of the work deals with 
witches, vilas, pest spirits, returned 
souls, the vampire, the werewolf, the 
nightmare spirit, cannibalistic practices 
and love charms, each section, with am- 
ple illustration of proverb and folk 
tale. The second part treats of the 
characteristic guslar songs, with which 
the author has already made us familiar, 
to the accompaniment of the 
These 


chanted 
gusla, a sort of primitive violin. 
among the 


songs are in great vogue 

people, and, in the opinion of the au- 
thor, as of other investigators, consti- 
tute the real treasury of Balkan tradi- 


tion. Sixteen specimens are given at 
length in both languages, with historical 
introduction and explanatory notes. 
Twenty-five pages of index make every 
reference readily available. 

Many of the folklore beliefs and cus- 
toms are more or less general through- 
out Europe, while others seem to be pe- 
cullar to the region and are built up 
with an elaboration of detail not often 
found elsewhere. Special witch nights 
are those dedicated to St. John and St. 
George, when wreaths are hung upon 
the horns of the cattle to make them 


secure from evil charms—flowers and 
branches being the homes of kindly 
plant spirits. A curious belief exists as 
to the danger that threatens the 
twelfth son of a family on St. John’s 


night from the attacks of evil spirits 


armed with snags and stumps from the 
fields. To guard against this the peas- 
ants go over the flelds in the autumn 
and 


remove every stump or half-rot- 


The Nation. 
ted post. When the wind blows strong, 
the vilas (fairies or forest sprites) love 
to dance in those places where travellers 
halt for rest; but whoso rests where 
their sweat has fallen will lose speech 
or power of motion or be stricken by 
consumption. It is easy to know such 
places, however, by the tracks of the 
dancers in the dust, for they have only 
four toes on a foot. Then there are child- 
eating witches that devour their own 
children, and heart-eating witches that | 
fasten upon a man while he sleeps, so 
that he afterwards withers and dies. 
The great amulet against witchcraft is | 
a clove of garlic from seed planted 
and grown in the severed head of the 
first snake seen in the spring, the head, 
with the seed in it, having been buried 
in the garden. 

Pestilence is the work of a horrible 
female spirit, with veiled face and hoof- 
ed feet. She has no power for evil un- 
til in her wanderings she meets a sin- 
ner who for twenty years has concealed 
a mortal sin. Him she attacks, and, 
tearing out his heart and changing it to 
dust, she scatters this to the four winds. 
He who inhales this dust dies in agony. 
Such is the germ theory in primitive 
Servia. The plague spirit was once} 
barred from entering a village by a 
brother and sister, who went out naked | 
upon a pitch-dark night and plowed a 
furrow around the village with a plow 
drawn by two black oxen from the same 
cow. The folklorist will readily recog- 
nize the elements of the formula. 

The vampire belief seems to have 
reached its highest development among 
the Slavic nations. A Servian precau- 
tion to prevent the return of a ghost as 
a vampire deserves notice for its sug- 
gestion of primitive paganism. On the 
eve of the funeral the old women go to 
the grave and build around it a circle 
of tow, to which they set fire. When 
the fire has burned down, a knife is 
driven into the earth above the breast 
of the corpse, and a hawthorn thorn 
above the place of each hand and foot, 
in order to pin down the ghost should 
it try to escape from the grave as a 
vampire. It should be noted that this is 
done only when the deceased was under 
suspicion in life. Those who die in| 
youth or in grace do not become vam-| 
pires. Among the Moslems the fire is 
sometimes actually built in the grave of | 
the suspected one, and a hawthorn 
stake, burned to a sharp point, driven 
through the body. 


In Three Legations. By Madame Charles 
de Bunsen. New York: Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.50. 

These memoirs contain the contempo- 
rary impressions of the wife of a Prus- 
sian diplomat at Turin, Florence, and 
The Hague a generation ago. Madame 
de Bunsen was the sister of W. H. Wad- 
dington, afterwards French Prime Min. | 


‘she never grumbles. 
‘present Kaiser as “such a little duck” 
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ister, and French Ambassador in Lon- 
don. English by stock, French by bring- 
ing up, and Prussian by marriage, she 
had the cosmopolitan point of view and 
contacts which well fitted her to be a 
diplomat’s wife. Add to those charms a 


/quick and receptive intellect, and sim- 


plicity of character proof against the 
artificiality of courts and social con- 
ventions, and you have an unusual per- 
sonality. Madame de Bunsen was at 
Turin from 1858 to 1862, during the 
years when the Piedmontese capital be- 
came the storm-centre of Europe. Her 
impressions of men and events are 
vivid—nothing so good has been pub- 
lished since Marchioness d’Azeglio’s let- 
ters. The historian will be repaid by 
dipping into them, for they give day-by- 
day notes of the war of 1859. Her de- 
scription of the scene between Garibaldi 
and Cavour in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties is the most vivid that any foreign 
eye-witness has written. 

When the seat of the new kingdom of 
Italy was removed to Florence, the Bun- 
sens moved with it. Madame de Bun- 
sen’s letters still abound in political 


| memoranda, but social and official news 


predominates. We have many charm- 
ing glimpses of Princess Margherita of 


| Savoy, of Crown Prince Frederick, who 


came down after Sadowa and was lion- 
ized, and of celebrities whose fame was 
more local. In 1868, M. de Bunsen was 
transferred to The Hague; but on the 
way thither he spent some time in Ber- 
lin, and his wife “snaps” for us life at 
the Prussian capital on the eve of the 
war with France. The almost incredi- 
ble stiffness and punctilio at court re- 
mind one of Spain in the seventeenth 
century. “If any one wishes to know 
their exact social value,” she saya, “I 
advise them to come to Berlin. After 
being waved on by Kammerherren to 
the particular room where you belong, 
and the particular table where you can 
have your supper, there being other 
rooms and other tables to which you 
must by no means go, and, after hav- 
ing to get out of the way of ‘Excellen- 
zen’ and your ‘Vorgesetzten’ [superiors] 
generally, not to speak of the ‘Hohe 
Herrschaften,’ at the end of the season 
you are not likely to retain many illu- 


|sions respecting yourself, whatever you 


may have indulged in before” (p. 297). 
Still, Madame de Bunsen’s sense of hu- 
mor and her cheerful temper served her 
not less in Berlin than elsewhere, and 
She shows us the 


of ten; Virchow, who at an afternoon 
reception offered to give her a history 
of herring fishery since the twelfth cen- 
tury; Bismarck, Keudell, Mommeen, 
Benedetti, and many more who made 
history in those years. Not least inter- 
esting is her account of life in Holland; 
and when she comes to the year 1870 
she sheds sidelights on the war. A iarge 
number of half-tones from contempo- 
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rary photographs add to the value of 
this pithy volume. Unfortunately, the 
proofreader has passed by many blun- 
ders in the foreign phrases. 


Notes. 





William Vaughn Moody’s remarkable 
play, “The Faith Healer,” is to be is- 
sued in book form by the Macmillans. 


Mary Hallock Foote’s novel, ‘““The Royal 
Americans,” a story of Revolutionary 
times, in which Ethan Allen and the Schuy- 
ler family appear as characters, is prom- 
ised for March by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

Books on religious subjects about to be 
published by the Macmillans include “Stu- 
dies in Religion and Theology,” by Dr. An- 
drew M. Fairbairn; the “Ethics of Jesus,”’ 
by Henry C. King, president of Oberlin Col- 
lege; and “The Gospel and the Modern 
Man,” by Dr. Shailer Mathews. 


The attraction of “Th Poems of Mat- 
thew Arnold,” issued by Henry Frowde in 
the Oxford Edition, lies in the brief but 
happily turned introduction contributed to 
the volume by A. T. Quiller-Couch. He 
takes his text from Arnold’s own words on 
Joubert and from Arnold’s distinction be- 
tween the Homers, Dantes, Shakespeares, 
who are “the great abiding fountains of 
truth,” and the lesser spirits whose 
strength is in their fineness and reflection 
Mr. Quiller-Couch’s development of that 
text will make pleasant reading for those 
who have been, or still are, devoted Ar- 
noldians. One point we questien. Like so 
many other critics he speaks of Arnold as 
@ poet who never has been and never canbe 
popular. In one sense, if we compare Ar- 
nold with Tennyson or Longfellow, that is 
no doubt true; Arnold’s readers have been 
chiefly in academic circles and among the 
thoughtful, but, after all, barring tempor- 
ary fads, that is equally true of most other 
poets, and we suspect that the actual read- 
ing of Arnold will stand high in any quan 
titative test. 


Henry Frowde had already brought out, 
in the Oxford Library of Prose and Verse, 
an exact reprint of Keats’s “Poems Pub- 
lished in 1820’’; he now issues another such 
reprint, furnished in the present case 
with an introduction and notes by M. Rob- 
ertson. The body of the text contains the 
“Lamia,” “Isabella,” “Eve of St. Agnes,” 
“Hyperion,” and the great Odes, repro- 
duced line for line as they appeared in the 
publication of 1820, without change ex- 
cept that for convenience of reference 
line-numbers have been added. As the two 
great sonnets, “Chapman’s Homer’ and 
“Bright Star,” are given in the introduc- 
tion and the ballad of “La Belle Dame” 
in the notes, we have here virtually all the 
work on which Keats’s immortality de- 
pends; the miracle of its beauty and the 
reader’s pleasure are enhanced, we think, 
by this separation from the earlier and 
later work which are marred respectively 
by unripeness and—alas, that it must be 
said!—overripeness. Mr. Robertson's 
notes are partly helpful but in much larger 
part useless or worse. Keats wrote in 
“The Eve of St. Agnes”: “At length burst 
in the argent revelry’; Mr. Robertson 
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; die 
comments: “Argent, silver. They were all 
glittering with rich robes and arms.” He 
tells us that “shrive’ means “confess,” 
that Boccaccio was “an Italian writer of 
the fourteenth century,” etc. Such notes 
are an impertinence; readers who need 
that kind of information had better be 
directed to Mother Goose than to Keats 
Fortunately, the notes are placed at the 
end of the book, where they do not ob- 
trude on the sight. 


Bulletin No. 1 of the Keats-Shelley Me- 
morial, Rome (Macmillan), is a handsome 
quarto of nearly 200 pages. It is edited 
by Sir Rennell Rodd, the British ambassa- 
dor at Rome, and by H. Nelson Gay, the 
American historian, who, as a residert of 
Rome, was chiefly instrumental in negotiat- 
ing for the purchase of the building and 
in fitting up Keats's apartment. R. U. John- 
son, of the Century Magazine, first suggest- 
ed the memorial and had charge of raising 
the American fund. The Bulletin contains 
a history of the enterprise, a report of the 
opening ceremonies at which the King was 
present, a list of documents and souvenirs, 
and a catalogue of the first thousand books 
installed in the library. There are several 
views and facsimiles. The volume will be 
prized by all collectors of Keats and Shelley 
material. The purchase of the house by the 
joint contributions of Americans and Eng 
lish, with the good will of the Romans, is 
an international event of unalloyed satis- 
faction. 


Seven years after the appearance of the 
first volume, we receive the twentieth and 
last volume of the sixth edition of “Meyers 
Grosses Konversations-Lexikon.” There is 
to be a supplementary volume, taking ac- 
count of the changes in the main work 
necessitated by the lapse of almost a de- 
eade. By the time the supplementary vol- 
ume is off the press, the publishers will 
undoubtedly be at work on the preliminar- 
ies of the seventh edition. It is this sys- 
tematic and continuous process of revision 
that gives the standard German cyclop@dias 
their high reputation for reliability, con- 
ciseness, scope, and proportion It is a 
standard which we are measurably ap- 
proaching in this country. The leading ar- 
ticle in the present volume, to our own pa- 
triotic view, is the one on the United States 
(Vereinigte Staaten). The text is closely 
condensed, but comprehensive. The maps 
are plentiful. On the much vexed question 
of the strength of the German element in 
the United States, the estimate here runs 
to eleven million souls. Meyers is distin- 
guished from its great rival, Brockhaus, 
by a stronger predilection for what news- 
papers call the human interest side. Of the 
typical American we learn that his mind, 
“ceaselessly bent upon the acquisition of 
property,” is practical, penetrating, and 
untiring. He is tall, slim, and with strong- 
ly marked features He develops early 
both in mind and body, but shows little in- 
clination for the arts or poetry. “The wo- 
men possess exceptional charm and grace 
and a freedom of bearing that is both well- 
mannered and. attractive.”’ (Imported 
by Lemcke & Buechner.) 


It is not strange that Dr. George A. 
Gordon’s “Religion and Miracle” (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) has assembled a swarm of 
protestants about him, and made him feel 
the rabies theologorum, which Melancthon 


said it would be one of the delights of 
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heaven to escape. It is not so much that 
Dr. Gordon denies any particular miracle, 
or that he declares supernatural occur- 
rences to be impossible. On the contrary 
be maintains that miracles are logically 
possible, and says that he has no inter- 
est im the destruction of the belief in 
miracle It is just that lack of interest 
in the subject of the miraculous that makes 
Dr. Gordon's attitude so tantalizing to the 
orthodox. If he had declared that a large 
number of the Biblical miracles had come 
to be incredible to him, and had set forth 
with reverence and regret the reasons why 
he could no longer hold them, he would 
have found objectors, but he would have 
stirred less feeling. Instead of stating what 
miracles he does not believe, and his rea- 
sons therefor, he expresses surprise that 
thinking people should still be troubled 
about the supernatural, confesses that the 
subject of miracle has hardly entered his 
mind for many years, and proceeds to ex- 
hibit how well Christian piety, including 
belief in God and discipleship of Christ, 
can thrive without any article respecting 
miracle in its creed. It is this indifference 
and suggestion of superiority which occa- 
sion anger at his position It may be 
suggested that the defenders of the ortho- 
lox view have really the deeper insight. 
The concept of miracle is a very old one, 
and has played an important part in the 
life of all men of religious genius. The 
doctrine may need restatement, and it 
might have been better for Dr. Gordon to 
attempt its reconstruction than to set 
aside as so easily negligible. 


i? 
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The “Historical Guide to the City of New 
York” (Frederick A. Stokes Company), com- 
piled by Frank Bergen Kelley, with the co- 
operation of the City History Club of New 
York, is a handsome guide-book of above 
400 pages, literally crammed with instruc- 
tion, interest, and amusement of an ex- 
ceptional kind It will please the anti- 
quarian by its minuteness and authority, 
and the ordinary citizen by the aspect of 
age and tone it lends to the drab apd 
raucous city he lives in For instance, 
there is seemingly no romance connected 
with living on One Hundred and Sixty-sixth 
Street, east of Third Avenue, in the Bronx. 
Yet, just south of One Hundred and Sixty- 
sixth Street was once “Pudding Rock,” a 
gigantic, “glacial boulder,” where the In- 
dians held their corn feasts, unmindful of 
subway schedules and office-hours. The en- 
tire territory of the greater city |s examin- 
ed for every historic spot, every old build- 
ing, every tablet, and every milestone the 
ground can be made to yreta. The material 
is presented in the form of sixty pilgrim- 
ages, illustrated with more than that num- 
ber of maps. A delightful volume to muse 


over 


The peculiar merits of ‘The Minnesinger, 
Vol. I, Translations’ (Longmans, Green & 
Co.), by Jethro Bithell; lecturer in German 
at the University of Manchester, are 
strength and originality, rather than 
smoothness and melody. Indeed, there is 
hardly a piece in the volume that does 
not suffer from a deficiency of these latter 
qualities, Nevertheless, the transiator has 
genuine lyrical feeling and his command of 
language shows such a wide range, such 
vigor and raciness, that his renderings 
stand quite above the level of the unin- 
spired and perfunctory work which we usu- 
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ally associate with the idea of translation. 
Apart from folk songs, we have here selec- 

yns from sixty-nine Minnesinger. More- 
over, nearly all are represented by several 
pleces, so that the book reflects quite fairly 
the variety of their production, from the 
lovely dawn-songs (compare especially 
the one by Sir Dietmar von Aist, the trans- 
lation of which, however, is unfortunately 
marred by bad punctuation) to humorous 
poems like that which describes the recep- 
tion given an impudent would-be lover by 
the girl who is threshing flax. Happily 
chosen mottoes, from classical and other 
sources, enhance the interest of the pleces; 
and the same may be sald of the notes, 
which evince a remarkable familiarity with 
the lyrical literature of different ages and 
countries Altogether, we hope that the 
production of this very charming volume 
will not have the disastrous consequences 
for the author’s professional career with 
regard to which he expresses a humorous 
fear in his preface. The philologists are 
really not so bad as they are painted. The 
second volume, which is still to appear, will 
consist of a commentary on the whole body 
of the Minnesinger poetry 

The efforts of the French to develop the 
resources and industries of that part of 
their western African possessions known as 
the Middle Niger are described in the 
innales de Géographie for January. The 
river is now connected by a railway, 344 
miles long, with the head of navigation on 
the Senegal and representatives of many 
French business houses are scattered 
throughout the region. The imports are 
chiefly cotton and sugar; the exports are 
wool, skins, rice, and a few years ago large 
quantities of egret feathers. The slaughter 
of these birds was so great as to threaten 
their extinction, and the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of the colony in August, 1907, prohibited 
the killing of them for two years. At the 
end of the close period, however, the birds 
had not reappeared With this number 
comes the eighteenth annual bibliography 
of the geographical literature of 1908, con- 

ting of 336 pages and 1,105 entries. It is 
a most valuable list of the principal works 
in various languages, as well as the publi- 
cations of the scientific societies and the 
government departments, with explanatory 
notes by experts In this as in previous 


» public documents of this country 
ha received the most attention 

The January number of the American 
Journal of International Law opens with an 
elaborate comparative study, by Lester H. 
Woolsey, of the South African Constitution; 


itional significance of which lies 


that Great Britain in a re- 
eaty of general arbitration, has re- 
ed the right. before concluding a spe- 
cial agreement In any matter affecting the 
interest of a If-coverning dominion of the 
empire, to obtain consent of the govern 
ment f that dominion The author also 
presenta a study of new governmental con- 
fitiona In with Africa, whose system of 
jurieprudence, for example, he finds to be 
tional In character, rather than provin 
al a the ystems of Australia and 
nada. 7 may profitably be compared 
4 in i liscussion by Mr 
Iiryce rf the meatitution of the 
Orang Free tate and the Tran 
vaal The s id article, “Compulsory Ar- 


bitration at the Second Hague Confer- 
' t 


by D Heinrich Lammasch ¢ 


N ation. 


‘The 


Vienna, who is umpire in the arbitration, 
by the United States and Great Britain, of 
the Atlantic Coast fisheries question. He 
describes the reception given at the Hague 
Conference (1907) to the proposal of the 
United States that all the Powers represent- 
ed should pledge themselves to refer to the 
so-called Permanent Court of Arbitration 
all differences of a legal nature or such as 
relate to the interpretation of international 
treaties, provided those differences cannot 
be settled diplomatically, or do not affect 
the vital interests, the independence or the 
honor of the parties, or the interests of 
third nations. He also discusses the oppo- 
sition to this principle by the German dele- 
gates, Baron von Marschall and Dr. Kriege, 
on the ground that it amounted to a sham 
because of its broad exceptions. To this 
Dr. Lammasch replies that the principle 
has not only moral significance, but, as 
pointed out by Von Mery, Austro-Hungar- 


ian delegate, an extensive legal bearing. A/| 


compromise resolution, chiefly drafted by 
Tornielli, was passed, which recognizes the 
principle of compulsory arbitration, and 
declares that certain differences, especially 
those relating to the interpretation and ap- 
plication of international treaty stipula- 
tions, may suitably be made subject to 
compulsory arbitration without any restric- 
tion. 


There are two carefully considered pa- 
pers on the law of the airship, or aerial 
law; one by Arthur H. Kuhn, the other 
by Simeon E. Baldwin, chief justice of the 
Connecticut Supreme Court As Justice 
Baldwin says, ‘“‘to harmonize the aeronaut’s 
rights with those of other men of for- 
eign lands over which he may take his 
course, demands not only adequate local 
legislation, but adequate international 
agreements.” A French publicist, Paul 
Faucille, receives credit for having intro- 
duced this subject in 1900, at an annual 
conference of the Institute of International 
Law; Justice Baldwin quotes a quaint 
suggestion by one authority, that the 
air be considered as divided into 
a lower zone, in which there are 


rights of property, and an upper one,,; 


in which there are only spheres of in- 
fluence! He thought that at any rate the 
ancient legal aphorism, cujus est solum 
ejua est usque ad calum, as old as Coke 
on Littleton, would have to be much modi- 
fied; that no land proprietor could be heard 
to complain of any use of the air above his 
land by which no injury could result. But 
equally clearly, damage might be done him 
by an aerial navigator, and the difficult 
problem would be to define the remedy and 
secure its application 


We wonder whether the time will ever 
come when librarians will tell us why they 
reject certain books. It is our belief—in 
the present state of library affairs, with a 
plethora of select reading lists—that this 
would be a most beneficial method; for with 
the continual publication of positive recom- 
mendations, the librarians are deluding the 
public into the belief that there are no neg- 
ative books. “A Children’s Catalog,”’ based 
on twenty-four special library lists, has 
just been issued by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. Part one contains 3,000 books indexed 
under author, title, and subject. Such a di- 
gest, based on authorities and with selected 
annotations, should supplant the majority of 
library bulletins and bibliographies dealing 
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with children’s reading; the one technical 
omission is the name of the publisher un- 
der each title, together with some indica- 
tion of the best edition. In this respect, 
the “Catalogue of Books in the Children’s 
Department of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh” is more serviceable. Part two 
consists of an index to St. Nicholas, vol- 
umes twenty-eight to thirty-six, the titles 
entered under author and subject, together 
with an analytical subject reference to 
about five hundred books catalogued in part 
one. Such is the scope of this very exten- 
sive compilation, prepared under the guid- 
ance of Marion E. Potter. 


The catalogue stands fairly well the test 
of catholicity, popularity, and democratic 
averages of taste. But it is not over-so- 
licitous about the care of older readers who 
are on the borderland between the chil- 
dren’s room and the adult department of the 
library. In proving this fact, we have 
noted some curious omissions. If Black- 
more’s “Lorna Doone,” and Fouqué’s “Un- 
dine,” why not Aldrich’s “Marjorie Daw” 
and Howell’s “‘Lady of the Aroostook?” Is 
this a case of oversight or of doctors dis- 
agreeing? In later editions it might be 
wise to give consideration to this point, as 
well as to drop much matter of a supple- 
mentary school character. The subject in- 
dex suggests a moral. Under biography it 
is weak, under poetry strong; under Shake- 
speare, the plays are recommended in re- 
told form, save where the school require- 
ments intervene, while Scott is curiously 
graded; under songs, the music is sparse, 
and under plays, there is the same pau- 
city. We should like to see a full cross 
reference under fiction and under bio- 
graphy. 

The total number of scholars in resi- 
dence at Oxford under the Rhodes Bequest 
during the academic year of 1908-9 was 
179. Of these, 78 were from the colonies 
of Great Britain, 90 were from the United 
States, and 11 were from Germany. The 
total number of scholars and ex-scholars at 
the beginning of the academic year of 
1909-10 was 178. The wide range of study 
pursued by the scholars is shown by the 
following classification: Honor schools for 
the B.A. degree: Jurisprudence, 39; history, 
23; natural science, 20; liter@ humaniocres, 
16; theology and English literature, 10 
each; mathematics, modern languages, and 
engineering, 3 each; honor moderations 
classical and mathematical, 1 each. Of fif- 
teen appointments during the year, eight 
were obtained by Americans, as follows: 
Cc. F. T. Brooke of West Virginia, instruc- 
tor in the department of English at Yvsle; 
P. Nixon of Connecticut, assistant professor 
at Bowdoin; J. J. Tigert of Tennesseo, 
president of Kentucky Wesleyan College, 
Winchester, Ky.; J. A. Brown of New 
Hampshire, professor at the Syrian Pro 
testant College at Beirit; S. K. Hornbeck 
of Colorado, instructor at Che-Kiang Pro- 
vincial College, Hangchow, Che-Kiang, 
China; B. E. Schmitt of Tennessee, as- 
sistant professor at the University of Wis- 
consin; J. N. Schaeffer of Pennsylvania, 
preceptor at Princeton, and C. H. Foster of 
Idaho, instructor at the United States Na- 
val Academy. The following hold fellow- 
ships In the United States: B. B. Wallace 
of Minnesota, at the University of Wis- 
consin, and E. R. Lloyd of West Virginia, 
at the University of Chicago. Of 83 
scholars from the United States who lave 
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completed their course at Oxford, 82 have 
returned to their own country and one has 
taken up work in England. The qualifying 
examinations for candidates for the schol- 
arships of 1910 were held in October, 190 
Of the 196 candidates who presented them- 
selves, 67 passed in all subjects, 34 pasred 
in all subjects except Greek, and 95 failed. 
No candidates presented themselves from 
four of the United States, and from seven 
States no candidates passed; out from 
many of these States there are eligible can- 
didates from past years. The next quali- 
fying examination for the scholarships of 
1911 will be held about the middie of Oc- 
tober, 1910. Circulars giving detailed infor- 
mation in reference to the award of schol- 
arships may be obtained on application to 
The Rhodes Trust, Seymour House, Water- 
loo Place, London, S. W. 


The Rev. Dr. Edward Lord Clark died in 
Boston on Saturday, at the age of seventy- 
two years. He was born at Nashua, N. H., 
and graduated at Brown in 1858, and at 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1863. Or- 
dained to the Congregational ministry in 
1861, he was pastor of churches in North 
Bridgewater, Mass., New Haven, New York, 
and Boston between 1863 and 1902. He had 
published “Daleth-Egypt Illustrated” and 
“Israel in Egypt.” 


Mrs. Jessie Van Zile Belden died in New 
York on February 2, aged fifty-three years. 
She was born in Troy, N. Y., was educated 
at Troy Female Seminary, and at St. Agnes’s 
School, Albany, and had served as New York 
State regent of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution (1898-99). She had publish- 
ed several works of fiction, including “Fate 
at the Door,” “The King’s Ward,” and “An- 
tonia.” 


Science. 





The Relation of Medicine to Philosophy. 
By R. O. Moon, M.A., M.D. (Oxon), 
F.R.C.P. New York: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 


In his preface the author of this 
work states that he wishes to show, in 
considering various important epochs in 
history, how closely medicine is bound 
up with current thought. Speaking gen- 
erally, he says medicine has advanced 
during the period of great intellectual 
activity and has stood still in times of 
intellectual torpor. This fact seems 
quite patent, and is as true of other pro- 
fessions and sciences. One can scarcely 
find at first glance any great need for a 
book, then, to prove the point; especial- 
ly as this book is, of necessity, an epit- 
ome or abstract of the various histories 
of medicine which have been written 
and which cover the ground more ex- 
haustively. And certainly ground enough 
is covered—or skimmed. Beginning 
with the early Greek philosophy, the au- 
thor traces its relationship to primi- 
tive Greek medicine, following down 
through the post-Hippocratic school, the 
school of Galen, Arabic philosophy and 
medicine, the influence of the Middle 
Ages, the school of Paracelsus—through 


The 


the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries to the present day. 

Finally, Dr. Moon notes that the 
progress of medical science has enor- 
mously reduced the death-rate, and that 
the alleged increase in the number of 
diseases is an absurdity, because what 
formerly was considered one disease— 
fever, for example—has been differen- 
tiated into many. As for the slowness 
with which medical science has advanc- 
ed to its present state, he says: 

Looking back through the vista of the 

ages, it seems to us hardly credible that 
medicine should have been taught and prac- 
tised {rom the time of Galen till early in 
the sixteenth century, without any serious 
attempt having been made to study anat- 
omy, so essential does an adequate knowl- 
edge of the structure of the human body 
seem to be. 
The answer is simple enough: the medl- 
eval mind knew no science of medi- 
cine, and even if it had known, the dis- 
section of the body would have been 
held sacrilegious. Disease, death, and 
poverty were dispensations of /’rovi- 
dence, and any attempt to study them 
at close range with the idea of their 
prevention would have seemed like 
questioning the omnipotence of God and 
His divine right to chastise. 

Concerning the progress of medicine 
in the nineteeuth century, Dr. Moon 
states that the system of homeopathy 
was not a new one, for it was known to 
Hippocrates. The old legend of the 
spear of Achilles which healed the 
wounds it inflicted shows the %elief in 
the doctrine of similars. Hahnemann, 
he says, was the lineal successor of 
Paracelsus. He thought of spiritual 
powers existing in drugs themse!ves; 
medicine was not a dead substance, but 
dynamical and spiritual. Hence there is 
revealed that element of mysticism 
which is at once the strength and weak- 
ness of homeopathy. As to the great- 
er progress made in medicine in the 
century just past, as compared even with 
all those that preceded, for this there 
are three sufficient reasons: first, the 
systematic study of pathology, or the 
origin, growth, and nature of disease; 
secondly,the foundation of physica! diag- 
nosis, the employment of percussion and 
auscultation and the use of the clinical 
thermometer; thirdly, the great advances 
made in biology, chemistry, and in bac- 
teriology, through the discoveries of 
Pasteur. Of course, it is obvious that 
medicine simply shares the universal 
tendency to specialism in every depart- 
ment of human endeavor. In the past, 
the great obstacle to this had been the 
utter absence of systematized facts; but 
the time is now at hand when medicine, 
by and large, can be brought to a focus 
with the sister sciences, and thus serve, 
in a higher degree than ever, the pur- 
poses of a sane and rational life. 

This volume, although it contains lit- 
tle that is original, may serve as a short 
history of medicine for those who have 
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not the time or inclination for a more 
exhaustive study of the subject. 





“Notes on New England Birds,”’ collected 
from the fourteen volumes of Henry D 
Thoreau’s “Journal” by Francis H. Allen 
is to be published In the spring by the 
Houghton Mif_ln Company. 

Amopg the numerous recent books within 
the field of aeronautics, one of more than 
usual interest is “Aerial Navigation of To- 
day,” by Charles C. Turner (Seeley & Co.). 
Not only has the writer had considerable 
practical experience in ballooning, but he 
has also carried on extensive researches 
into the technical sciences connected with 
aerial navigation. His purpose in writing 
the present volume was to give in a com- 
pendious form the results of his labor, so 
as to enable “those who are interested in 
the subject, but have neither time nor op- 
portunity for prolonged study, to gain a fair 
idea of the progress that has been made in 
the conquest of the air.’’ Starting with the 
preliminary stages in the evolution of aero- 
nautics, when men first conceived the idea 
of conquering the air, he discusses, among 
others, such topics as the history and prin- 
ciples of ballooning and of mechanical 
flight, military and naval aeronautics, aer- 
ial law, the new industry of aeroplane- 
manufacture, the social significance of the 
conquest of the air, and the main points of 
difference between the various types of fly- 
ing apparatus, whether they be lighter or 
heavier than air. The reading of the book 
is rendered easy even to the layman by the 
fact that a carefully selected glossary is 
appended; while, for the benefit of those 
who desire to read more widely, an aeronau- 
tical bibliography of selected works has 
been furnished The volume is the latest 
addition of the publishers to their “The 
Science of To-day Series.” 


R. C. Punnett, who has made a special 
study of the doctrines of Mendel, has been 
appointed to the Cambridge professorship 
of biology, recently resigned by William 
Bateson. 


William Page May, the English neurolo- 
gist, died last month. He had written much 
on nervous diseases, and had also published 
“Helouan and the Egyptian Desert.” 


Dr. Jakob Volhard, professor of chemistry 
in the University of Halle, died in that town 
last month. He was born at Darmstadt in 
1854. He was first associated with Liebig 
at Munich 
fessor at the University of Erlangen. He 
had published two works on the early his- 


and was afterwards pro- 


tory of chemistry, and at the time of his 
death was at the head of the Hygienic In- 
stitute of Halle University 


Friedrich Kohlrausch, the German phy 
cist, died last month at Marburg. He was 
born at Rinteln, in 1840, was educated at 
Erlangen and Géttingen,.and had been pro- 
fessor there and at Ziirich, Strassbur¢, 
Witrzburg, and Berlin. He had made epe- 
clal researches, and many important dis- 
coveries in the fleld of electrolysis, and had 
published a “Lehrbuch der praktischen 
Physik,” which is considered an authorita- 
tive reference work. His other books iIn- 
clude “Das Leitvermégen der Elektrolyte, 
insbesondere der tLdAsungen,” “Kleiner 
Leitfaden der praktischen Physik,” and 
“Die Energie oder Arbeit und lle 
Anwendungen des elektrischen Stromes.” 
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Drama. 


Whatever may be thought of its philoso- 
phy, the fact remains that In “A Man's 
World,” which was produced in the Com- 
edy Theatre on Tuesday evening, Miss 
Rachel Crothers has written one of the 
strongest most interesting, logical, and 
lramatic pieces on the now dominant topic 
of the relations of the sexes, that has 
been seen in this city for years. The dis- 
tinguishing merit of it is that it is founded 
upon a clear and definite thesis, discusses 


t with notable fairness from various points 
f view, and in the imaginary case select- 
ed for illustration. the legitimate 
consequences of the premises without hesi- 
has 
to sentiment, the 
The argument 
lax in their 
were not ready 
ignore their offences. The 
has moulded her life in accordance 
She successful 
living in a Bohemian 
apartment house, with an adopted child, the 
illegitimate orphan of a deceived and aban- 


faces 


faltering For once sense 
been sacrificed 
for a happy ending 
is that men would be 
lives, If good women 


to or condone 


tation or 


not or 
les re 
less 


80 


heroine 


with this principle is a 


writer, a spinster, 


doned young woman whom she had encoun- 


tered abroad Naturally ste 1s the object 


of scandal, and she revolts against the 
njustice that imposes all the shame and 
the sorrow upon the feebler partner. Fear- 
ing the weakness of her sex, she resolves 
to keep strict guard over her affections, 
but soon falls in love, in spite of herself, 
with a masterful young journalist, who 
bluntly refuses to be converted to her 
on that both sexes should be subject 

to tl ime law of morality, or to speak 
f it patiently Nevertheless, she is su- 
emely happy, until she discovers, by 
har that he is actually the father of 
ward, and the man whom for years 

he has regarded as the epitome of all 
it Is contemptible and vil In a series 
of well-devised ind strongly passionate 
he strives to vanquish her prejudices 

} p il to her reason and her affec- 
but although broken hearted, she 
tandas by he conviction unflinchingly, dis 
him for good, and again takes up 
burden of life alone There is more 


f dramatic point, perhaps, than of human 


iture in her inflexibility, and there are 
mportant phases of the question, which 
Ml Crothers does not touch, but she 

is written a striking drama, full of vital 

terization and uncommonly well 
Ihe mpersonation of the heroine 
by M Mannering contains some of the 
“ th ictress has ever done, and 
the ge il performance is excellent 

H. HB Irving 1 negotiating with Hall 
Cal or a drama on the subject of the 
Flying Dutechmar | to be called “The 
Demon Lover.” 

A new Shylock is to be seen in London 
soon This | Arthur Phillips, a young 
actor, who was recently In the company of 
Lena Ashwell He has been playing the 
part In the provinces to the Portia of Ellen 
Terry His London experiment will be 
made at the Court Theatre. 

Advices from Australia report the great 


success In that country of Oscar Asche ani 
Lily Brayton, who have arranged to extend 


| who, 
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their tour for a further term of six months. 
Consequently they will not reach England 
until October next, when they will produce 
Stanley Weyman’s play, “Count Hannibal.” 

Edmond Rostand’s much discussed “Chan- 
tecler” was produced for the first time last 
Sunday evening, before a large and evidently 
very friendly audience at the Porte Saint 
Martin Theatre, in Paris. Rostand has been 
quoted as saying that he first conceived 
the idea of the piece in 1901, upon observ- 
ing the inhabitants of an ordinary farm- 
yard, which he happened to pass during a 
stroll; the central idea being suggested by 
the dominance of the cock, who appeared 
to be lording it over the fowls and other 
animals within his domain. Just what the 
playwright proposed to make of this idea, 
has been the subject of much speculation; 
it seemed curious enough that the creator 
of Cyrano should lend his genius to the 
poetic and dramatic treatment of such a 
notion. 

This curiosity was heightened when the 
great comedian, Benoit Constant Coquelin, 
it had soon become known, was to 
play the central character, the cock, be- 
gan to recite in public portions of the lines 
of the play; in fact, within two or three 
years many of Rostand’s friends seemed 
to have become fairly familiar with much 
of the text of the piece. In January, 1909, 
Coquelin began to arrange for rehearsals 
of the play in Paris, under the immediate 
direction of Rostand, but these preparations 
had hardly taken definite form when Co- 
quelin died (on January 27). It was no easy 
matter to find his successor, but Lucien 
Guitry was finally selected, and the rehears- 
als were continued. During the year, sev- 
eral dates were tentatively or conjectural- 
ly for the first presentation of 
the but there were as many post- 
ponements for reasons not always made 
clear, though it now appears that, after 
actors had become fairly familiar with 
their the last consider- 
ably changed, both as to lines and action. 


The central of the play is Chan- 
tecler’s notion of his own importance, and 
belief, shared by the other fowls and 
that the sun appears and the day 
begins at his command. This notion is dis- 
pelled from his own mind, when he finds 
that the sun has risen and the day has 
fully dawned while he has been listening, in 
to the love-making of a hen pheas- 
ant with whom he had become infatuated. 
But the pheasant is caught in a snare, and 
the advice of the dog, who is his 
Chantecler retreats to the farmyard 
the other fowls are kept in 
disillusion 


mentioned 


piece, 


the 
parts, scenes were 


idea 


his 
animals 


a wood 


upon 
friend 
crowing, and 
ignorance of his 
Henry Bataille has two new plays about 

appear in Paris At the Gymnase 
will be produced “La Vierge folle,” a 
play of action and ideas, in four acts, one 
of which the Savoy Hotel, Lon- 


don, and another at Greenwich. The prin- 


to 


passes at 


cipal part will be taken by Mlle. Berthe | 
Rady. His other new play promises to be | 
novel. Besides being a dramatist, M. Ba- | 
taille Is a lyric poet, and “Le Songe d'un | 
solr d'amour,” to be seen at the Fran- 


cals, is a one-act play in vere libres. The| 
acene is modern, but In the production cer. | 
tain effects of stage lighting will help)! 
to bring out a fantastic or “fairy” element 
in the poem. Mme. Bartet ts to play the | 
chief part 
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Music. 





Piano Questions Answered by Josef 
Hofmann. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co., 75 cents net. 


Piano Compositions by Ludwig van Beet- 
hoven. Edited by Eugen D’Albert. 
Oliver Ditson Co. Vol. I. $1.50. 


Hundreds of students in this coun- 
try have asked Josef Hofmann: “What 
is the quickest way to become a great 
piano-player?” He admits that there are 
cases of artists suddenly acquiring a 
wide renown; but, in such cases, there 
was not a leap into greatness, but into 
the public’s recognition of it. The great- 
ness itself was acquired slowly, by a 
combination of talent with hard work, 
under proper guidance. To provide such 
guidance for those to whom access is de- 
nied to the best teachers, Mr. Hofmann 
wrote a book, a year or two ago, en- 
titled “Piano Playing,” the substance of 
which had been published in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. It called forth a number 
of questions for further information on 
a variety of topics, and the answers to 
these constitute the new (doubly in- 
dexed) volume, which may be cordially 
commended to all students who espire 
to rise above mediocrity. 


Under the head of technique, the au- 
thor discusses such points as touch, posi- 
tion, staccato, legato, fingering, glissan- 
do, octaves. Other topics are: the pedals, 
phrasing, rubato, memory, sight-reading, 
accompanying, transposing, bad music, 
the student’s age, etc. As regards the 
sustaining pedal, while recognizing its 
great value as a means of coloring the 
music, he declares, “from sad experi- 
ence,” that it is far more important to 
know when not to use it than when to 
use it. The ear must be the guide. It is 
well-known that Beethoven himself used 
the pedal much more freely than is in- 
dicated in his printed music. In Bach, 
the pedal must be employed with caution, 
lest the fine texture of his polyphony be 
blurred; but often it is very important, 
because “it accumulates harmonic tones, 
holds the fundamental tone, and thus 
produces effects not dissimilar to the 


|organ.” These words are of value at a 
time when most 


teachers make their 
pupils, when playing Bach, follow the 
letter instead of the spirit. Mr. Hofmann 
also throws a stone at those who hold— 
as most still do—that in tempo rubato, 
the left hand must keep strict time. 
This, he declares, “can find application 
only in a very few isolated cases; only 
inside of one short phrase, and then 
hardly satisfactorily.” The perfect ru- 
bato, he adds, “must be the result of 
momentary impulse.” Would it not be 
wise to abandon the misleading expres- 
sion “rubato” altogether and speak of 
fluctuating tempo? 

Of practical advice, there is plenty. 
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The question what salary an accomipan- 
ist might expect is thus answered: 

An experienced and very clever accom 
panist may possibly earn as much as ijfty 
dollars a week if associated with a vocal, 
violin, or ‘cello artist of great renown. 


For good accompanying, women are in 
demand. But the pupil should not start 
out with the idea of becoming an accom 
panist, because “it seems like going to a 
commercial school to study to be an ‘as- 
sistant’ bookkeeper.” In the preface, 
there is a fling at the superstition that 
music can be studied abroad better than 
here. Mr. Hofmann knows personally 
five American teachers who struggled at 
home and who now in European cities 
have studios throhged with American 
pupils. 

One of the most amusing things about 
musicians is their attitude toward Beet- 
hoven—an attitude of unqualified wor- 
ship, on bent knees, of everything he 
wrote. How could Josef Hofmann have 
the temerity to intimate that Beethov- 
en's sonatas “are not all on precisely the 
same high plane of thought’? No such 
heretic is Eugen D’Albert, who declares 
that “‘the genius of Beethoven is so 
great that any attempt to explain his 
works seems almost a_ profanation”! 
However, when the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany explained why they wanted him 
to edit a volume containing selections 
from that composer's pianoforte works, 
he overcame his “holy awe” (heilig« 
Scheu) and accepted the offer—fortu- 
nately, for no one better qualified for 
this task could have been found. He is 
not one of the academic pianists who 
believe that Beethoven’s pieces must be 
played in a dry, impassive manner. 

“How can they fail to realize that Beet 
hoven’s works are pulsating with warm 
life and fairly clamor for a free, vigor- 
ous, and temperamental performance?’ 
It is from this emotional point of view 
that the editor’s comments are made in 
the eight columns of introductory notes. 


Beside these, there are a large num- 
ber of footnotes to the 125 pages of 


music, and these notes are of particular 
interest and value. Some of them con- 
cern technical matters, but most of 
them supplement the expression marks 
or explain and justify D’Albert’s own 
interpretation of disputed passages. 
Like Biilow, he believes in applying to 
Beethoven here and there the Lisztian 
method of giving a quasi-orchestral 
tone-color; for instance, on page 
“Imagine the first half of this measure 
played on muffled drums and the sec 
ond half on, the trumpets and trom 
bones.” The sonatas included in this 
collection are opus 2, No. 13; opus 15 
(“Pathétique”); opus 26; opus 27, No. 2 
(“Moonlight”); opus 31, No. 3; and 
these are followed by Seven Bagatelles, 
opus 33. Other volumes are to come. 
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Inasmuch as Richard Wagner was sixty- 
five years old before Italy, France, and 
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England paid any attention to his eperen,| 
Alfred Bruneau might think himself lucky 
in 


to get a hearing for one of his operas 
remote America at the age of fifty-three. 
But the operatic world moves much faster 
it used to move, and itis strange that 
“L’Attaque du Moulin” should have had 
wait till this week before being pro- 
duced in what is now the operatic centre of 
the world. That given in 
Paris seventeen years ago, with a cast in- 
cluding Mme. Delna and M Both 
of these singers “are members 


than 
to 
was first 


opera 


Clément 


at present 


of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
to this circumstance doubtless is due the 
production of “L’Attaque du Moulin,” at 
the New Theatre on Tuesday evening, The 
opera is based on a tale by Zola, who 
subsequently became Bruneau’s regular 
collaborator, one of his tenets (attacked 
by Saint-Saéns and others), being that Me | 


brettos should be in pros« The story is 
concerned with a mill, held by the French 
against an attack by the Germans during 
the war of 1870 There is a considerable 
amount of firing in the first and last acts, 
and the music, too, with its bugle calls 
and orchestral turmoil, reflects th wal 
spirit. There is, of course, a love story 
interwoven with the militarism, and call 
ing for appropriate music Bruneau's score 
proves him to be a thorough musician, and 
one who knew how to write dramatically 
for the voice as well as the orchestra. He 
knows how to create moods, and had he 
but possessed the divine gift of writing 


melodies of individual aspect he might have 
become as successful an opera composer as 
his teacher, Massenet 


It is customary among musicians in thes: 


| 
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Among her works is a collection, in four 
volumes, of brief biographies of the com 
posers of all countries. A fifth 
devoted to twenty-four women who be 
Breitkopf 


publishers of all 


volume 
At 
famous as singers or players 
& Hartel 
these velumes. The third has been consid 
changed, biographies of 


composers who are no longer in vogue be 


are now the 


erably the some 
ing replaced by sketches of Hans von Bi 
low and Grieg 

Dr B the 
sician, who had collected much unpublished 
died 


George Gardiner, English mu 


especially from Hampshire, 
19 


folk-musk 


on January 


Art. 


irt in Great Britain and Ireland. By 

Sir Walter Armstrong. New York: 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 4 color plates 

and numerous text illustrations. $1.50 

net. 

This is the first-ccomer of a much-her 
alded General History of Art, which ts 
to be published simultaneously in Eng 
lish, French, German, Italian, and Span 
ish. 


to carry in the pocket. 


The little volume is light enough 
It be 
sides a handful of color-plates and half 


contains, 


tones, numerous tiny inset illustrations 


select bibliographies at the end of the 


;}main divisions, and an adequate index 


| his task, and in a constant 


lays of Debussy, Strauss, and D'Indy to 
snecr at Operas which, like Flotow's “Mai 
tha,”’ owe their vogue entirely to the sim 
ple melodies strung through them That 
the public generally is not in the sam 
mood was shown at the Metropolitan las 
Friday when a large audience witnessed 
und applauded a performance of Stra 
della,’"’ a once very popular work by th 
composer of “Martha.” It had not been 
sung in this city for about a quarter of a 
century, and Was therelore a genuibe nov 
elty to the majority of those who heard | 
it on this occasion; yet everybody reco; 
nized most of the pretty tunes as ‘familia 


quotations,’’ and many were surprised and 


said to themselves, “I didn’t know that was 


from ‘Stradella.’"" Few melodies in che 
whole range of opera are more ia 
spired and expressive than the Hymn to 
the Virgin, the singing of which by the 


hero disarms the bravoes who are about to 


issassinate him and makes them fall on 
their knees The singing of this hymn by 
Leo Siezak did much to increase the popu 
larity that has made him a serious rival 
of Caruso. The ca included also anoth 


lovely voice aad 
the talked-of 
two amus'ng 
equ. 
theatre 
likely t« 


Alma Gluck, whose 


fame 


inger, 
are among 
things of the season, and the 
and Reiss, 
to find 
“Stradelia’ 


leap into 


comedians, Goritz whose 
it would be difficult 
With such 


become again a regular feature of the Met 


in any 
ls 


a cast, 


ropolitan repertory. 
Sir Edward Elgar 
completed the second movement of a vi ylin 


is reported to hav 


concerto. 
popular German writ- 


(Marie Lipsius) 


most 
is La Mara 


One of the 


ers on music 


It follows, obviously, the typographical 
form of Salomon Reinach’s useful “Apol 
lo.” 

To write the broken history of Brit- 
art these allied publishers could 
hardly have found a better contributor 
than Sir Walter Armstrong. He shows 
himself fully aware of the difficulty of 


ish 


vivacity of 
fers a kind of compensation for the nec 
of 
merely 
is aS easy 
to 
In its general disposition, the 
unit a 
After a general chap 


essarily disconnected character his 
book. This is 
chronicle, but a critique. 
read 
casually. 


not 
It 


manual a 


to as consult 


consecutively 


of 


is 


detached essays. 


volume less a than series 


ter on Anglo-Saxon art, each branch 

architecture, the minor arts, painting, 
and sculpture—-is dispatched once for 
all. This naturally involves some long 


steps between chapters. One settles the 
painters, begin 
again with the miniaturists; whereupon 
another retreat to find the pioneer wa 
ter-color men, Perhaps the fragmentary 
of all the material, saving only 
architecture, made this parallel arrange 


modern only to over 


nature 


ment the lesser evil. We think, how 
ever, a general division into medigval, 
transitional, and modern art would 


have been preferable. As it is, only a 
rather alert reader will manage to keep 
clearly in mind the chronological rela 
tions of workers in the various arts. 
Architecture properly has the lion's 
share of the space—more than a third. 
The essential originality and worth of 
English Gothic are stoutly maintained, 
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though the suspicion that the best of 
these plumes are often borrowings is 
not fully met. Of the architecture of | 
the century just past Sir Walter is a 
pungent critic, and this is, perhaps, the 
most interesting portion of the 
The sound English tradition, he makes 
no doubt, is the modified Palladianism 
of Inigo Jones and Wren. The neo-Greek 
building of a century and more ago he 
condemns unqualifiedly. The Gothic re- 
vival he regards as at best a magnifi- 
cent aberration. Back to the fathers is 
his watchword, and all the younger men 
who have quarried out of Sir Christo- 
pher or his sources are warmly com- 
mended. The topic is too large to be 
discussed in a review. We may note 
only that a similar tendency, if some- 
what more Hellenistic in temper, is 
strong in France and America. 

One will look with highest expecta- 
tions to the chapters on painting, in 
which the author is an authority; and, 
in fact, these sections are always viva- 
cious. But here intrudes also a ca- 
pricious, or perhaps merely a British, 
element which occasionally produces un 
Gainsborough Is esti 
mated in the most perfunctory spirit. 
From the bare notice of him no one 
would gain a notion of his unique spir 
itual elegance. Romney seems overrat- 
ed, and Hoppner, in many opinions, 
hardly earns the large title of “genius.” 
Turner again is merely noted, and the 
isolated position of Watts is only faint- 
ly suggested. In the earlier field the 
statement that Van Dyke's so-called 
English manner is based on the minia- 
tures of Samuel Cooper, is too disput- 
able to put in a handbook. The likell- 
hood is that both followed pretty faith- 
fully the modish type of the Stuart 
court. Among the few living painters 
included, Clausen might well have had 
a place. In the chapter on etching Cot- 
man and Turner should have been men- 
tioned, while among . draughtsmen 
Charles Keene surely deserved some- 
thing more than bare registration. Un- | 
accountable omissions, unless the index 
is defective, are George Cruikshank | 
and Samuel Rowlandson. 

These are minor and inevitable blem 
ishes in a generally well proportioned 
and stimulating book, which, aside from 
its budget of facts, abounds in fine in 
cidental criticiams. On pp. 102 and 197 
are false references to cuts which should 
be set right in the next printing. 


toward results. 


From F. Gutekunst of Philadelphia we 
have received photographs of the late Rich 
ard Watson Gilder and Bishop Goodsell 
They measure 14 by 16 Inches, and 
are sultable for framing 

We from the Government Print- 
ing Office, at Washington, “The National 
Gallery of Art; Department of Fine Arts of 
the National Museum,” by Richard Rath- 


about 


recelve 


bun, assistant secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, in charge of the United States 
National 


Museum. This document contains’ 


| Of 
| quickened by such notable donations as | 
Charles | 
Through | 


book. | 


jas follows: 


|virons de 


| Désaliérant dans une Mare, 


Tyhie Nation. 
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ing of a denartment of fine arts under the 
Smithsonian Institution. 
been 


auspices of the 
late years the movement has 
those of Harriet Lane Johnston, 
L. Freer, and William T. Evans. 


a complete history of the gradual upbuild- 150; Diaz, The Sultan’s Daughter, $3,600; 


Dupré, Silvery Moonlight, $3,300; Diaz, The 
Bathers, $2,900; Miniature Land- 
| scape, $1,600. 

| 


Jacque, 


Finance. 


these gifts the museum possesses, in hand | 


or in prospect, important paintings of the 
early English school, representative ex- 
amples of modern American painting, with 


ar unexampled selection from the work of | 


Whistler and of the ancient painters of 
China and Japan. The inventories of these 
gifts, with the accompanying illustrations, 
will, to a layman, be the most interesting 
feature of the volume. One must regret 
that the far Eastern paintings of the Freer 
collection, in many opinions the most 
valuable portion, are merely mentioned and 
not catalogued. As yet there is no build- 
ing devoted to the national collections. 
The Evans pictures, for example, are tem- 
porarily housed in the Corcoran Gallery. 
Sooner or later Congress must make dig- 
nified provision for collections already rich, 
and likely to be substantially increased as 
soon as a proper installation of gifts can 


be assured 


Pottery and Garden Furni- 
Davison (Munn & Co.), 
is a compact illustrated ‘y 
diagrams. It the 


of making vases, fences, seats, tables 


“Concrete 
by Ralph C. 
manual, fully 
clearly 


ture,” 
tells methols 
» etc., 
out of cement, giving specific directions for 
the making of modelling templates, and 
moulds in plaster or in glue, for coloring 
ihe plaster, The directions are 39 
full and simple that with 
a diligent amateur might safely undertake 
this art, but in most cases the book migat 
open-minded 
Whether cement compositions 
are quite as durable in this climate as 
their advocates think remains to be proved. 
But the itself readily to 
many beautiful may be seen in 
Italy, where the trade still re- 
tains its finer traditions. American gar- 
dens would certainly be the more sightiy 
for the substantial forms illustrated m 
this book One may hope that 
adapted to our conditions may supersede 
those exotic objects of more or less du- 
bious antiquity with which the gardens of 
the being overcrowded. 


etc. 


better be passed over to an 


plasterer. 


material lends 


uses, 


as 


mason’s 


rich are 


Twenty paintings and one pastel drawing, 
forming the unsold portion of the collection 
of the late H. 8S. Henry of Philadelphia, 
were sold in Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
last Friday. The lot fetched $225,750, the 
highest single price, $53,100, being paid for 
Millet’s Going to Work 
other pictures sold, and their prices, were 
la Charette de Foin, 
28,800; Daubigny, La Saulaie, $23,600; 
Corot, Lake Nerni, $23,100; Corot, Le Vieux 
Pont de Briques, $22,200; Daubigny, The 
River Marne, $14,600; Jacque, The Shepherd- 
ess, $13,300; Decamps, Le Frondeur, $12,- 
100; Schreyer, The Bursting Shell, $7,200; 
Millet, The Weary Wayfarers (pastel), $7,- 
100; Dupré, Le Vieux Chéne, $7,100; Diaz, 
The Glade in the Woods, $6,900; Corot, En- 
Séavres, $6,100; Corot, Lisiére 
Boisée d'un Etang, $5,500; Dupré, Vaches se 
$5,200; Dau- 
bigny, The Pond, $4,300; Corot, Paysanne 
Gardant sa Vache en Lisiére de Bois, $4,- 


Troyon, 


their guidance | 


forms | 


Dawn of Day. The | 





THE COLLAPSE IN STOCKS. 


It is by this time generally admitted 
that the break in Stock Exchange prices, 
since the beginning of the year, has been 
severe and prolonged beyond the major- 
ity of modern instances. Within a month, 
Amalgamated Copper shares have fallen 


20% points, American Smelting 28%, 
Reading 16%, Southern Pacific 18%, 


Union Pacific 26%, and United States 
Steel 16. The fall in “Steel common” 


|especially has been sensational, because 
it has followed the declaration, a fort- 
night ago, of the largest disbursement 
ever made at one time to the share- 
holders. It is reasonable enough to ar- 
gue, aS many people do, that the prodig- 
ious inflation of values last year, under 
the auspices of our most powerful capi 
talists and in the face of a manifest 
strain on money, foreshadowed inevit- 
ably a great relapse, such as has occur- 
red this week. But in this, as in other 
similar cases, the aspects of automatic 
reaction and readjustment are curious- 
ly mixed with what may be called the 
personal aspects of the movement. 

The present break in prices has al- 
‘ready, in point of time, long outlast- 
ed the Stock Exchange decline of 
February, 1909, or of December, 1904, or 
of May, 1901. For persistency and dura- 
| tion, the “rich men’s liquidation” of 
| 1903, which began at the close of April 
| and continued, with intermissions mark- 
}ed by little else than dulness, into Au- 
|gust, provides the nearest parallel. The 
;} most recent very prolonged decline, that 
of 1907, which began long before the 
| October panic of that year, is now well 
|}understood to have been a consequence, 
{not primarily of prudent capitalists 
| withdrawing their funds from invest- 
| ment markets, but of compulsory liqui- 
dation by some of the richest men in the 
|United States, entangled in their own 
|imprudent speculations. The prolonged 
|liquidation which beat down prices in 
|/1903 was exactly similar in character. 


| Where the captains of finance in 1907 
| bad been trapped in the ill-fated “Har- 
|riman speculation” of the preceding au- 
tumn, the victims of 1903 had tied 
| themselves up by underwriting the huge 
| promoting schemes of 1901 and 1902. 
Perhaps the most interesting aspect of 
| the present market is that no one in 
Wall Street hints at a duplication of 
those conditions. There were times, dur- 
ing the speculation for the rise in 1909, 
when a situation of the sort witnessed 
in 1903 seemed a probable sequel. Had 
it not been for the fact that previous 


liquidation, in both finance and trade, 
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had been thoroughgoing, as it certainly 
had not been on the eve of 1906 or 1902, 
results this year might have been sim- 
ilar. But Wall Street believes that they 
were not—that the banks, whose own 
position was precarious in 1903 and 1907, 
were strong enough in 1909 to allow the 
strain on their resources to continue 
until the powerful manipulators of val- 
ues should have liquiuated. 

It is commonly assumed, in 
words, that the authors of the 
speculation of 1909 were able to extri- 
cate themselves from the market during 
November or December, when tle New 
York banks, with the assistance of other 
domestic lenders, were bearing the heavy 
load of credit obligations. Now a some 
what similar situation existed the 
conclusion of the prolonged “bull spec 
ulation” of 1904—an undertaking ascrib- 
ed by Wall Street gossip of the day to 
the so-called “Standard Oil group.” As in 
1909, so in 1904, the manipulation for 
the rise in stocks lasted from June to 
the end of the year. 

It was then believed, and apparently 
with reason, that the clique of capital- 
ists conducting the movement realized 
their own profits in November and De- 
cember, when the speculating outside 
public, as it happened, had been drawn 
into the market on a considerably more 
substantial scale than it was in 1909. 
Having thus extricated themselves, the 
ring-leaders of the “bull movement” of 
1904 withdrew all their artificial sup- 
port, matched orders, and manipulation 
from the market. Whether or not be- 
cause of authoritative information of 
that fact. a group of “bear speculators,” 
introducing their campaign with a series 
of wild advertising screeds by Lawson, 
assailed the market with manifest con- 
fidence that no one would interfere with 
their activities, and broke prices 10 to 
20 points. 

Something very similar appears to 
have happened on the present occasion; 
indeed, the phenomena of early profit- 
taking for their own account by the 
wealthy ring-leaders, abrupt pulling-out 
of the artificial supporting pegs, and 
setting-loose of professional bears, whose 
audacity could hardly be based on any- 
thing but assurance of !mmunity from 
interference, have been so exactly dupll- 
cated as to suggest how little originality 
there is, after all, In the methods of 
high finance. 

Only in two or three respects 
has the attack on stocks, at the 
conclusion of the “bull campaign” of 
1909, differed from that which followed 
the campaign of 1994. Banks did not, fn 
the earlier episode, lend by wholesale at 
top prices on overvalued or worthless 
stocks. and then suddenly call the loans 
when prices had already been hroneht 
down. Nobody threatened financtal pan- 
ic. then, as one of the counsel for the 
great combinations of capital did this 
week. Nor did the parties Interested In 


other 


stock 


at 


The Nation. 


the speculation of 1904, having pulled 
out the pins and left the structure to 
collapse, circulate broadcast information 
that the government at Washington was 


responsible for the fall in prices. But 
this is merely tantamount to saying 
that the present episode has been a 
more than usually discreditable affair 
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In making investments the first con 
sideration should always be the character 
of the security Every investor to whom 


income is important should learn the facts 
about Irrigation bonds. They form, in our 
estimation, the safest way to earn 6 per 
cent. 


Secured by a Thousand Farms 


Irrigation bonds are secured by first 
liens on good farm land—sometimes a thou- 
sand farms. The farms are worth usually 
at least four times the loan 

The farms are exceedingly fertile, and ar: 
not subject to crop failures. Any one sea 
son's earnings are generally sufficient to re 
pay the whole loan 

The bonds are additionally secured 
first mortgage on an irrigation system, 
which the investment is often twice the bond 
issue 

Some Irrigation 
curities, which form 
a tax lien on the district 
under the “Carey Act,” 
supervises the project 

They are issued in denominations of $100 
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bonds are municipal se 
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78 Issues Sold 


In the past 16 years we have sold 78 sepa 
rate issues of Reclamation bonds, all based 
on farm liens. Not a dollar of loss has re- 
sulted to any investor. 

Our dominant place now gives us the pick 
of these projects. They are passed on by 
our own engineers and attorneys. And an 
officer of our Company constantly resides 
in the irrigated sections, watching the pro- 
jects we finance. 

We have issued a book based on all this 
experience—a book which every investor 
should read. Please cut out this coupon as 
a reminder to send for it. (16) 
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First National Bank Building, Chicage 
50 Congress St., Boston 111 Broadway, New York 
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Tiffany, E. B. The Tocsin: a Drama of the 
Renaissance. San Francisco: P. Elder & 
Co. 

Tompkins, J. W. The Top of the Morning. 
Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50. 

Tupper, F., Jr. The Riddles of the Exeter 
Book. Edited with introduction, notes, 
etc. Boston: Ginn & Co. $2.50. 

Tutton, A. E. H. Crystalline Structure and 
Chemical Constitution. Macmillan, $1.60 
net. 

Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Indian Right 


Association, for year ending December 
16, 1909. Philadelphia. 

Tynan, K. Peggy, The Daughter. Cassell 
$1.50 

Van Eeden, F. Ysbrand: a Tragicomedy 
Translated from the Dutch. Privately 
printed. 


Williams, C. F. Abdy. The Rhythm of Mod- 
ern Music. Macmillan. $1.50 net. 

Williams, S. C. The Economics of Railway 
Transport. Macmillan. 25 cents net. 








BROOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE. 





A History of Architecture 
By RUSSELL STURGIS 

Volume II (now ready, Volume I already 
published) covers the later Romanesque, 
Asiatic architecture, and Moslem architec- 
ture These fields are illustrated by a 
wealth of half-tones, line cuts, and hand- 
some photogravures——400 in all Impertal 
Svo. 480 pages. Cloth. $5.00 net per vol- 
ume Carriage extra. 


Medieval Architecture 
ARTHUR KINGSLEY PORTER 

Presenting the early history of architec- 
ture, with special relation to the Gothic. 
Two vols. Quarto. 289 illustrations. Per 
set $15.00 net. 


Modern Artists 
Ry CHRISTIAN BRINTON 
A brilliant study of recent art, biographic 
and critical. Imperial Svo. 270 pages. 60 
illustrations. Net, $6.00 
Retrospections of an Active Life 
By JOHN BIGELOW 
A record of long and arduous public ser 


By 


vice in historic setting on two continents. 
A plece of the history of the past fifty 
years 8vo Three vols 48 illustrations 
Net $12.00 Carriage extra. 


Portrait catalogue, in preparation, 


plication. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO 
33 East 17th Street, New York. 


on ap 








NOW READY. 


The Biographical Story of 
the Constitution 


A Study of the Growth of 
American Union. 


the 


By EDWARD ELLIOTT, Professor of Pol 
tics, Princeton University. 
8vo. 400 pages. $2.00 net. 

Prof. Elliott’s work does not seek 


to deal with the finely elaborated dec- 
trines of the courts, but rather with 
the larger questions of constitutional 
interpretation, many of which lay be- 
yond the jurisdiction of any court. 
These questions have been fought out 
between men, and this “Biographical 
Story of the Constitution” attempts 
to picture, through the lives of some 
of the more conspicuous of these con- 
testants, the struggle and its result. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, S*Yonoon 

















The Tariff of 1909 .... 
The Rationality of Economic Activity 
Tobacco Pools of Kentucky and Tennessee 
The World’s Production of Gold and Silver from 1493 to 1905..... J. D. Magee 
Among the French in the Illinois Country 

nions and the Anti-Trust Law..................5..: 
Washington Notes 


(A terse monthly summary of legislation and legislative 


Industr 
Labor 


book form; price $2 


THE JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


NOTABLE PAPERS AND OTHER FEATURES 
Appearing during the quarter embracing December, 1909, January and February, 1910 


Papers: 
Oberlin College 
sity of Illinois 
gan’’'—F Taylor. 


economle happenings.) 


periodicals 
German, and Italian.) 


Proceedings of a Conference on the Teaching of Elementary Economics 


“The Aim and Content of a College Course 
“The Alm of a Course in Elementary Economics’’—-Simon Litman, Univer- 
**Methods of Teaching Elementary Economics at the University of Michi 
Verbatim Report of Discussion of these papers. 


in Elementary Economics’’—A. B. Wolfe, 


H. Parker Willis 
Wesley C. Mitchell 
Anna Youngman 


....-d. Lippincott 
...C. J. Primm 


plans, and comment on financial and 


Book Reviews and Notices of Important Economic Literature 
Classified Bibliography 


(Each leeuve contains 20 or more pages of an exhaustive bibliography of current literature 
government documents, and pamphlets 


books, 


on economic subjecte—in English, French 


The Cumulative Bibliography from the issues of the past year will shortly be published in 


50 net 
Journal of Political Fconomy is 


edited 
University of Chicago, and is published monthly except in August and September. 


Subscription price $3.00 per year. 


by the Faculty of Political Economy of the 


Single copies 35 cents. 


In combination with the Cumulative Bibliography, $4.25 postpaid. 
Dept. 21. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS,“ Chicago and New York 
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